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At Zacatecas, a single vein, la Veta Grande, which has been worked 
since the 16th century, and which up to 1738 furnished often in one 
year as much as 3 million piastres, has put in circulation the masses of 
metal, as below : 

1828, 117.268 mares of silver [= 59.572 lb. avdp. 
1829, 935.741“ “ 119.706 « 
1830, 279.298  « - M1873 « 
1831, 272.095 138.224 « 
1832, 258.498 - 131.317 « 
1833, 209.192“ 106.270 lb. avdp.] 


Guanaxuato which, it is true, used to furnish even in my time as much 
as 755.000 marcs of silver [383.500 lbs. avdp.] a year, has on the other 
hand fallen latterly to less than the half of this yield. Thus it gave in 


GOLD. SILVER. 
1829, 852 marcs [433 lb. avdp. 269.494 mares [136.903 Ib. avdp. 
1830, 1058 <- wi * 284.386 “ 6144.468 “« 
1831, 622 « 316 * 258.500 ss 6131.318 « 
1832, 1451 « WI 300.612 - 7 « 
1833, 1144 581 Ib. avdp.] 316.024 © 160.540 Ib. avdp.] 


Whenever these superb countries, favored by nature in so many 
regards, shall come, after a long fermentation and profound internal 
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agitations, to enjoy peace—new metallic deposites must necessarily be 
opened and developed in the cultivation of the soil. In what region 
of the globe, outside of America, can be cited examples of wealth in 
silver so abundant? Let it not be forgotten that near Sombrereta, 
where some mines were opened as far back as 1555, the family of 
Fagoaga (Marquesses of Apartado) have derived, in the short space of 
tive months, from a front of 16 toises [102 feet English] in the outcrop 
of a silver mine, a net profit of 4 million piastres; and that in the 
mining district of Catorga in the space of two years and a half (1781- 
1783) in ground full of mines of chloride of silver and of colorados, 
which the common people call the purse of God (la bolsa de Dios 
padre) an ecclesiastic, Juan Flores, made likewise a gain of 3} million 
piastres. 

The production of gold in Spanish and Portuguese America has 
diminished in much greater proportion than that of silver; but such 
diminution dates from an epoch long anterior to the political troubles 
of the tropical regions. 1 have already adverted in another place* to 
the error existing till the beginning of this century as to the duration 
of the richness of the Brazilian washings, and how the flourishing state 
of these workings (from 1752 to 1773) has been confounded with its 
subsequent condition. The report of the Bullion-Committee, so im- 
poftant for the history of commerce, began to throw some light on this 
subject.t Iam indebted for the most authentic information to the pri- 
vate communications of the former Director-General of Mines, Baron 
von Eschwege. Jacob’s work upon precious metals contains only addi- 
tions of little moment. From 1752 to 1761, the gold-workings of 
Minas Geraes, upon the returns of the fifth part for royalty, oscillated 
between 6400 and 8600 kilogrammes [14.000 and 19.000 Ibs. avdp.| 
(The Portuguese arroba is equal according to Franzini to 14,656 kil.) 
[Balbi says 14,6864 kil. — 32,378 lbs. avdp.]} This yield is certainly 
very considerable and much above that of the Ural and Altai, [unul 
1838; when the yield from the Russian districts equalled the higher 
of the Brazilian numbers ;] but we must remember that in 1804, Span- 
ish America gave likewise nearly 10.400 kilog, of gold, as under : 


New Granada, . ...... . 4700kil. [10.340 Ib. avdp. 
ile «a Shae « eS ow 6 ee 6.160 « 
pS ee ee ee ee 3.520 

Ms sk, SS ee Ss 2 ee Se 1.716 

Buenos Ayres, ........ SO * 1.100 


10.380 kil. = 22.836 lb. avdp.] 


The yield of the Minas Geraes had already fallen, at a mean among 
the years 


1785 - 1794, to 3300 kil. [7260 lb. avdp. 
1810-1817, 1600 «“ 3520 —« 
1818 — 1820, 42s « 932 Ib. avdp.] 


* Essai Polit. t. iii. pp. 448 - 452. 
t+ Report of the Bullion-Committee of 1810. Append, 17 - 22. 
$ Vol. ii pp. 266 and 295. 
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The assertion of Chev. Schaeffer, that in 1822 only 24 arrobas [775 
lbs. avdp.] went to the smelting furnace of Villa Rica agrees with the 
result given before. Since this period, the working of the Brazilian 
gold mines seems to have been a little stimulated by the industry of 
some English companies; but what has contributed more than the ex- 
haustion of the mineral deposites to the decline of the gold washings, 
is the inclination to the culture of colonial products favored by the 
trade in slaves which always is kept up. Unauthorized commerce is 
so extensive in Brazil that it is much to be wished that some citizen 
there, thoroughly acquainted with the situation of the country, would 
charge himself with the task of elucidating the general relations of the 
annual production of gold since 1822 

It is a fact worthy of remark in the history of mining by Europeans, 
that since the gold-workings in Brazil have fallen so Jow, the product 
of this metal should have risen to an unexpected height in northern 
Asia and in the southern portions of the United States ;—in this last 
country, it is true, but transiently. The chain of the Ural prolonging 
itself under the same meridian, like a wall, from Oust-ourt in the 
northern part of the isthmus of Truchmena up to the Icey Sea, and even 
according to the excellent observations of the botanist, Alexander 
Schrenk, and of Baer, to the islands of Waigatz and to Nova Zembla, 
vields gold in an extent of more than 17 degrees of latitude. Though 
in 1821 and 1822, the Ural furnished only 27 or 28 poods [973,8 Ib. 
to 1009,9 lb. avdp.] the ratio of its auriferous sands rose in the three 
following years, 1823-4 and 5 successively to 105, 266 and 237 
poods [3787 Ib., 9594 1b. and 8548 Ib. avdp., respectively.] | Accord- 
ing to a table of the precious metals mined in the Russian Empire and 
obtained pure at the mint of Saint Petersburg, a table which has been 
sent to me in MS. by Count Cancrin, Minister of Finance of Russia, 
the production of gold was in 

1828, 290 poods 39 pounds [10.494,77 >. aney 
1529, oe « 25 - 10 446,08 

1530, 37 27 12.539,80 

1531, 352 2 12.697,59  * 

1532, 330“ 31 13.709,29 «« 

1833, 368“ 27 13.297,23  * 

1334, 363“ 10 13.101,56 lb. avdp.] 


[These quantities differ from what has been more recently officially 
published ; and the following more complete table is therefore annexed. - 
The discovery of gold in the Ural dates back to 1819: the aurife- 
rous sands of Siberia were not developed until 1829. Since then the 


yield has been 
1819, 40 poods 9 pounds 55 zolotnics : 1451,34 Ib. avdp. 
1820, — 3 = — = H 1539,63  “ 
1521, 52 4 - 65 : 1879,73 
1822, 79 21 * 36 H 2365,61 
1523, 25 19 wi 79 : 4526,32 
1524, 223 13 33 : 8235,49 


* Touke: History of Prices, p. 451, ed. 1848. 
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1825, 257 poods 12 pounds 54 zolotnic :  9250,70 lb. avdp. 
1826, 257 « 25 ” 15 - H 9292,90 « 
1827, 307 30 95 :  11100,70 
1828, 317 39 44 : 11469,01 
Epoch in Siberia: 1829, 314 31 1 : 11353,19 
1830, 378 15 79 : 13648,71 
1831, 396 29 37 :  14309,28 
1832, 410 61 >  14795,50 
1833, 408 2 71 :  14736,08 
1834, 406 64 : 14647,68 
1835, 413 8 :  14896,90 
1836, 426 74 : 15368,21 
1837, 469 75 : 16934,45 
18385, 524 5 69 : 18932,52 
1839, 525 } 38 : 1894127 
1840, 585 é 60 >: ©21114,54 
1841, 681 34 :  24580,39 
1842, 950 5 68 -  34288,30 
1843, 1283 3 60 :  46277,09 
1844, 1341 60 :  48359,75 
1845, 1386 4l :  49995,50 
1846, 1722 87 >: 62135,38 


14335 45 : 517054,72 


The Russian pood is divided into 40 pounds; and the pound into 
96 zolotnics. In the reduction, the pound is rated at 0,90169 Ib. 
avdp. The aggregate amount is what is given in the authority quoted 
from. It will be seen from the table that the yield of the year 1846 is 
more than the aggregate of the 10 years preceding the Siberian epoch. 
Taking the value of our gold coin as the index, fine gold is worth per 
Ib. avdp. 301,46 dollars; which may be called in round numbers 300 
dollars per lb.: and the yield of 1846 was worth 18.640.614 dollars. 
The average yield of the whole 28 years is 18.466,24 lb. or 5.539.872 
dollars. 

Whe, by order of the Emperor Nicholas, I made with my friends, 
Gustavus Rose and Ehrenberg, my expedition to Northern Asia, the 
extraction of gold by washing was restricted to that portion of the Ural 
which serves as the boundary of Europe. The Altai (in Mongol, the 
gold-mountains, Altaiin-Oola*) furnished only a small quantity (about 
1900 mares, say 950 lb. avdp.) which was extractible from the silver 
ores (containing also gold) of the rich mines of Schlangenberg or Smei- 
nogorsk, of Ridderski and of Syrianowski. But since 1844, this has 
been amply compensated for in Siberia. Beds of auriferous sand have 
been discovered entirely resembling those on the slopes of the Ural. 
The House of Popof, whose influence has been so beneficial to the 
commerce of the interior of Asia, has given here also a praiseworthy 
example. Of 398 poods of gold which the whole Russian Empire 
furnished in 1836,t 293 p. 26 pds. came from the Ural and 104 p. 15 
pds. from the Altai. [i. e. 75 and 25 per centum respectively.] In the 


* Altaiin is a genitive form of the Mongol tongue. Klaproth, Memoires, [Asiatic 
Memoirs] vol. il. p. 382. 
t Besides, in platinum from the Ural, 118 p. 2 pds. or 8269 marcs of Cologne. 
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year following, 1837, the workings in Eastern Siberia had become so 
extended that the Altai gave 130 poods of washed gold; and the Urat 
(both from the Imperial and private mines) 309 poods. If to these be 
added 30 poods, extracted from the friable strata of the Altai and of 
Nertschinsk, we have for the whole production of gold in Russia for 
1837 an exact result of 469 poods. [This quantity is almost exactly 
he same with what is given in the preceding table. It may be added 
that of the whole aggregate of that table, there was furnished from the 
Ural Imperial mines, . . . . 29296P. 24p. 322. = 105.555,74 Ib. avdp. 
*¢ Private mines, <: .. . 4299 39 710 4152.205,03  « 
Siberian Imperial mines, . . . 1293 7 28 46.641,98 * 
‘ss Private mines, . . . 5895 37 li 212.651,96 <« 


14335 28 45 == 517.054,71 Ib. avdp. 


The proportion therefore of the Ural to the Siberian yield is as 
257.760,77 lb. to 259.293,94 lb., which is a ratio of equality very nearly ; 
and the productiveness of the Imperial mines to the private ones has 
been as 152.197,72 lb. to 364.856,99 lb., or nearly as 2 to 5. The 
whole of the gold from the Russian mines since 1819 to 1846, inclu- 
sive, is equivalent to a sphere of 9,36 feet in diameter.] 

It is only very recently that we have had information upon the exe 
traction, properly so called, of the beds of auriferous sand by a very 
distinguished geologist, my former comrade in the Southern Ural, Mr. 
Helmersen. The gold washed out for some years and in constantly 
increasing quantity in the Eastern part of the government of Tomsk 
does not belong to the great mass of mountain which we call the prin- 
cipal chain of the Altai;* which Ledebour, Bunge and Gebler have 
visited ; and in which Mount Beloucha with its snowy peaks rises above 
the sources of the Catouinia to a height of 11.000 feet, the level of the 
Wetterhorn and of the Peak of Teneriffe. The beds of sand mixed 
with gold shew themselves upon the two slopes; but more especially 
upon the eastern exposure of a litde spur which the Altai (whose 
direction is east and west) throws out to the north under the meridian 
of the lake of Telesk, and which is prolonged up to the parallel of 
Tomsk. My friend, Mr. Helmersen, says: “Upon the maps, this 
spur which contains gold capable of being washed out, is designated 
by the names of the Abassanki, the Kusnezki and the Alatan Moun- 
tains. In respect to direction, structuref and form, it has the most 


* This has been called, very improperly, the little Altai. Mr. Helmersen par- 
takes of my incredulity as to the existence of the great Altai ( Asiatic Fragments ; 
vol. i. p. 28.) He says: “one of these wide and leng vallies traversing the central 
chain of the Altai, is the valley of the upper Buchtarma: it separates the northern 
portion, belonging to Russia, from the southern belonging te China. This southern 
part has been frequently and even very recently designated as the Great Altai, as 
distinguished from the northern, called the Little Altai. Apart from the impro- 
priety of these denominations, which do not appear founded in nature, and which 
are not accepted by the inhabitants ef those regions, they only serve to perpetuate 
the error which one map-maker hands over te another. The Chinese ood te Rus- 
sian Altai make only one and the same whole; and there is no motive for consider- 
ing them as two mountain chains different even in their direction.” 

Helmersen, in the Bulletin of the Academy of S. Petersburg ; vol. ii. p- 107. 
See also Erman; Reise, [Journey round the World] vol. ii. p. 19 - 21. 
| 
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entire similarity with the Ural; it is, in fact, a repetition of the Ural 
upon a smaller scale. The analogy even holds that there also the 
eastern slope is rich in gold while the western is much Jess so. As it 
happens that this western slope is the side reserved for the crown, up 
to this time private undertakers only have realized a profit from the 
workings of the Alatan, the northern spur of the Altai.” Geologists, 
familiar with nmsy researches upon the direction of the mountain-systems 
of inner Asis, and with the ingenious ideas of Elie de Beaumont-upon 
the parallelism and the relative succession in age of the spurs and 
chains of mountains, cannot fail to recognize the importance of Mr. 
Helmersen’s observations. J have not myself seen the northern depo- 
sites of the auriferous sand of the Altai (of the Kusnezki) because my 
journey was from Tobolsk, by Tara and across the steppe of Barabinski, 
towards the western and southern Altai; and thence towards the boun- 
dary point df China, Chounimailekhou, in the province of ‘Ili north of 
the Lake Saisan. 

The auriferous sand of the Altai is -a little richer in silver than that 
of the Ural. Siberian establishments, strongly encouraged by the Im- 
perial administration of the Mines,'have even set up washing-concerns, 
{lavoirs,] for winter time; and the results of this‘new branch of indus- 
‘try are the more remarkable anil satisfactory since the workmen are 
only voluntary and are well paid. According to very recent informa- 
tion which I owe to the Minister of Finance, Count Cancrin, there have 
been just discovered rich beds of sand both in the chain of Salairski 
and along the river Biriousa which separate the governments-of Jenis- 
eisk and Irkoutsk.* For the whole of Siberia, there‘have been dlready 
distributed 240 licenses to work the auriferous beds. 

Such is the importance attributable in these later times to the current 
of gold from the East to the West; the changes ‘in which current, it 
has been theprincipal object of these researches‘to indicate. The 469 
poods [16.934'lb. avdp.] of gold from the Ural and the <Altai, the yield 
of the year of 1837 are worth in ‘Prussian money 7.211.000 thalers [say 
-5.080.000 dollars:] This amount is only the one-eighth ‘less than the 
product of the Minas Geraes in Brazil during the most favorable years 
of the brilliant period from 1752 to 1761; but it is almost one-third 
less than the precise product of ‘New Granada, Chili and Mexico a 
short time before the commencement of the -Revolution in Spanish 
America. When we-consider the immense extent of the SiberianCon- 
tinent and advert, too, to the rapid increase of the Ural mines during 
1822, 1823 and '1824, we have ground for ‘believing that the afflux of 
gold from Siberia, from the East to the West, from Asia to Europe has 
not attained its maximem. [We have the more ground for such antici- 
pation when we see that the actual yield of the ninth year afterwards 
‘has nearly quadrupled that of 1837: and that the 20.000.000 dollars of 
1846 almost equals the product of both gold and silver of Mexico in 
-her palmiest state.] The yield of Eastern Siberia will augment »erhaps 


* The village of Biriussinsk, upon the road from Kansk to Nijnei-Udinsk, oecu- 
pies a very picturesque position between two very deep glens; even on the eastern 
side, the ground is very much broken up to the sandstone escarpments of Nijnei- 
Udinsk. (Erman, Handschriftliche Sake, [Epistolary Correspondence,]:) 
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more rapidly than the decrease of the lavoirs of the Ural; where have 
been worked at first.and unfortunately in too hasty a manner, the rich- 
est beds of sand. Jn the hydrostatic methods used, there is undoubt- 
edly wasted a large quantity of precious metal, attached as it is to grains 
of oxide of iron and ather light substances. This is not the place to 
discuss if the ingenious mede proposed by Colonel Anossow, the in- 
tendant at Slatoust, which promises such excellent results and which 
consists in fusing the mineral with iron and treating the mass with sul- 
phurie acid—is susceptible of employment on a large scale under all 
the circumstances of the size of the fused masses, the labor in trans- 
porting sand containing such a small per centage of gold, and the great 
quantity of fuel which would be required. Trials, long and well- 
directed, seem hitherto to pronounce against the practicability of this 
method. 

The notions, which have been obtained in the last fifteen years,.of the 
gold-riches still waiting to be derived from Northern Asia, make one 
involuntarily think of the Issedonians, the Arimaspians and those grif- 
fins, guardians of immense treasures, which Aristeus of Proconnesus 
and, two hundred years after him, Herodotus, have made so famous.* 
I] have had the good fortune to visit, in the Southern Ural, localities 
where, a few inches below the surface, have been discovered, near to- 
gether, brilliant masses of gold of 13, of 15, and even of 24 Russian 
pounds: [11.7 Ib., 13.5 lb. and 21.6 lb. avdp. respectively.]f It may 
be that masses much larger have been found formerly in the shape of 
rounded Jumps and lying exposed on the surface. There would be 
nothing astonishing, then, if from the most remote antiquity, this gold 
has been gathered by-a hunting and pastoral people—if the report of 
riches so considerable, echoed afar and spread from the shores of the 
Euxine Sea to the Hellenic colonies who very soon had relations with 
the North-east of Asia beyond the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral. 

The merchant Greeks and even the Scythians did not themselves 
penetrate as far as to the Issedonians; they trafficked only with the 
Argippeeans. Niebuhr, in his researches upon the Scythians and the 
Getians (researches that have failed of confirmation from what we 
know at the present day of the difference of races and the affinities of 
languages among the people of Northern Asia) places the Issedonians 
and the Arimaspians to the north of Orenburgt and therefore just in 
that gold region now so well known, lying on the eastern slope of the 
Southern Ural. This opinion is supported in the solid work (quite re- 


*In the Fragments of Aleman which Mr. Welcker has commented on, as well as 
in those of Hecateus and of Damastes, there is alike mention made of the Issedones. 
(Hec. Milet. Fragm. ed. Klausen. n. 168, p. 92.) 

+ The largest lump of gold found as yet in the Ural (at Alexandrowsk, near 
Miask) is 8 inches long by" 53 wide and 43-thick. Ft weighs 24 pounds 69 zolotnic 
Russian [22.29 Ib. avdp.] and is We served at S. Petersburg in the magnificent col- 
lection of minerals of the Mining Corps. Among_the lumps of platina of Nischne- 
Tagilsk (the »roperty of Demidoff ) have been found three weighing 13, 19 and 20 
vounds Russias, respectively. Rose: Reise nach dem Ural, vol. i. p. 41. 

t Klein historiche und philologische Schriften ; p. 361. (See also the Herodotische 
We elt tafel of Niebuhr.) 
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cently published) by the Counsellor of State, Eichwald, under the title :* 
Ancient Geography of the Caspian Sea, Heeren and Volker place the 
gold-region of Herodotus in the Altai; and, I confess, this opinion 
seems to me the more justified by the configuration of the localities. 
Herodotus describes a commercial route by which the gold of the 
Northern Altai (or rather as I suppose the repute of this gold) might 
reach the Euxine by the intermediary Issedonians an¢ Scythians.[ To 
penetrate to the Argippeans with their bald heads, flat noses and large 
chins,] the Scythians and the Greeks of the Pontic colunies had to 
have recourse in their commerce to seven interpreters of as many dif- 
ferent languages.§ 

Since the discovery of such rich deposites of auriferous sand in the 
spur which the Altai throws out to the North as far as the parallel of 
Tomsk, the opinion of the Arimaspians having inhabited a country east 
of the Ural and very far from this mountain-chain, gains certainly prob- 
ability. In the conjecture of a learned and acute traveller, Adolph 
Erman, the myth of the griffins attaches to the fossil remains of the 
antediluvian pachyderms so frequently occurring in Northern Siberia, 
and in which the hunters believe they see the talons and head of a 
gigantic bird. {f, concludes Mr. Erman, we will agree to see in this 
ancient tradition the prototype of the Greek myth, we have entire foun- 
dation for saying that the miners took the gold from the bosom of the 
griffins ; for nothing ig more common at this day, as formerly, than to 
meet with auriferous sand in strata containing fossils of the kind. 
However plausible this explication, there is one fact against it, viz. the 
mention of these fabulous creatures, the griffins, in the poems of Hesiod 
where under the form of monsters half lion, half eagle, they adorn the 
gates of Persepolis; and that they early reached Greece by way of 
Miletus. 

A celebrated Russian academician, Mr. Griife, is inclined to regard a 
monster with enormous teeth—the odontotyranaus spoken of by the 
Byzantine Historians** and by Julius Valerius whose works have been 
discovered by Mai—as a vague reminiscence of the Siberian mammoth, 
as a distant echo from the primeval world.{f This tyrannus, however, 


* Eichwald, like Reichard, derives the name Issedonian from the river Isset; and 
regards this people as a tribe of the Vogul. ; 

+ Heeren: Ideen uber Politik uad Verkehr; vol. i. sec. 2, p. 281—287, ed. 1824. 

t Volker: Mythische Geographie der Griechen und Romer; vol. i. p. 188 and 
191, and the commentary on this work by Klausen in the Scheuzeilung for 1832, p. 
653. Volker has collected with the greatest care the passages from the ancient au- 
thors, which I do not specially cite here. 

|| These Argippzans lived on the fruit of the arbor Ponticus whose juice was 
called aschy; the mass of which after having been strained is kneaded into cakes or 
balls. [Herod. Melpom. c. 23.] Nemnich and Heeren have already thought to find 
in this the Prunus padus (vol. i. sec. 2, p. 385.) See also Erman: Reise um die 
Erde ; vol. i. p. 307. 

§ Herodotus: iv. 24. 

1 C.O. Muller: Dorier [the Dorians] vol. ii. p. 276. Upon the Griffin of Ctesias, 
asa Bactro-Indian animal, see Heeren n. s. vol. i. sec. i. p. 239; and Bottiger: 
Griech. Vasengemalde ; vol. i. n. 3, p. 105. Herodotus also (iv. 79. 152) speaks 
twice of griffins as images and ornaments. 

[** Cedrenus: Collect. Byzant. T. ix. p. 153. Glycas: ib. T. xi. p. 142—143.] 

++ Grafe: in the Mem. of the Acad. of 8. Petersburg ; 1830, p- 71 and 74. Julius 
Valerius in the Res Geste Alexandri ete. [Milan 1817] lib. iii. c. 33. See besides 
the Chronique Hamartol; which Hase has obtained in the MS. of the Paris Library. 
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as well as the ancient myth of the griffins does not seem to me to have 
risen from the icy bosom of these northern alluvial lands; they appear 
to me rather the im~ginative creatures of a southern zone and a warmer 
clime. 

I mentioned just now that they find in the Ural enormous masses of 
gold some inches below the surface. Little water-drains, or a good 
many other operations equally insignificant, may have by degrees bared 
those masses until they appear some day at the very surface itself. Can 
we see aught but a myth in the story of the sacred gold of the Scythians 
which Herodotus tells, and in that of the agricultural implements of 
gold which fell from Heaven and which the two princes, the sons of the 
king [Targitaus] who first approached could not touch without being 
burnt, while the youngest, Colaxais, bore unharmed the cooling metal 
home? or is it rather a remote memory of a fall of aéroliths in a state 
of ignition?* Iron and geld, are they here taken for one another; and 
was the sacred gold but a meteoric stone, like the mass found by Pallas, 
out of which implements of labor could be forged, just as the Esqui- 
maux of Baffin’s Bay make yet to this day their knives from aéroliths 
half buried in the snow? I know that physical explanations of ancient 
myths and of modern miracles are not in favor now, and that I run the 
risk of straying into the errors of the Alexandrian grammarians: but it 
is pardonable for a naturalist to suggest the fall of bolids. Perhaps the 
heavenly metal only burned to drive off the elder brothers? Even ac- 
cording to the popular belief in Germany, the place of buried treasures 
always bakes and burns. But considerations like these take us off from 
researches purely physical. 

These beds of auriferous sand in Northern Asia on this side the Obi, 
this amount of 130 poods [4688.77 Ib. avdp.] the yield of one year 
[1837] in the Altai or Kusnezki, is an event in the history of the com- 
merce of gold; and an event the more important, since it happens in 
that part of Asia which is under the immediate domination of Europe, 
and since the product of the workings, flowing towards the West, ex- 
ercises its influence altogether upon the commerce of Europe. How- 
ever ancient may be in Asia the workings of the mineral (so to speak) 
in place—known under the vague denomination of Tchoudic veins, 
the existence of considerable masses of manufactured gold found at the 
earliest occupation of the country in the sepulchres and of which such 
remarkable specimens exist in the collections of S. Petersburg, is ex- 


[* Herodotus: Melpom. c. 5. Mr. Humboldt has here given at length the whole 
chapter in the Latin of Schweighauser. It is a perplexed passage in the original; 
but as the undoubted substance is retained above in the text, I have thought it 
allowable to be — The Massagetians, a tribe of Alans according to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, used for the furniture of their horses gold as other people do 
iron. Herod. Clio, c. 215. [See also Judges viii. 26, for the mention of the golden 
chains for the camels ; which the Ishmaelitish Midianites yielded to Jerubbaal.] 

+ What are called Tchoudic veins and the Tchoudic mines of North Asia do not 
belong to the same stock. The name of this Cabirian race who hunted the mineral 
and forged the metal, originally signified only foreigners, not Russians [outside bar- 
barians ;] but in a more emphatic manner among the Russian annals, according to 
Klaproth (Asia Polyglotta, p. 184) and the more recent and learned researches of 
Siogren (Mem. of the Acad. of S. Petersburg; vi. series, vol. i. p. 308) it covers 
all the Finnish and the Uralian tribes. 
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plained more perfectly by the discovery at remote epochs of lumps of 
gold in the alluvium immediately below the surface of the ground. 
Miller, the excellent historian of Siberia, says that the first discoveries 
of gold in the sepulchres (kourganoui) lowered in a most surprising 
manner the value of this metal at Krasnojarsk.* Internal Asia, confined 
between the chain of the Himalaya and the volcanic range called the 
Celestial Mountains [Thian-chan] forms like China a close realm, as 
well in a political as (almost in the same degree) in a commercial point 
of view. However uncertain may be our notions as to this part of the 
globe, nevertheless from the brilliant epoch of the Mongol Dynasties to 
the end of the 13th century, since the travels of the Venetian Polo, the 
fame of these beds of auriferous sand in the interior of Asia has been 
penetrating to Europe—on the south by the way of India, on the north, 
through Siberia. 

The Calcutta journals report that in all Western Thibet, the streams 
bring down gold; and that the natives extract the metal by amalgamation. 
Ancient Indian myths make the sovereign of the North, Kouwera, to 
be the god of riches; and it is remarkable that the residence of this 
god (Alak4&) is not upon the range of the Himalaya itself, but on the 
Kailésa on this side of the Himalaya, in Thibett It is more to 
the north-west, on this side of the chain of Kouen-loun which 
separates the districts of Ladakh and Khotan, that Heerent places, with 
much probability in my opinion, the great Sandy Desert so rich in gold 
which the Indians bordering on Caspatyrus visited and where ants, 
smaller than dogs but larger than foxes, burrowed for their nests. ‘The 
Bolor, whose eastern slope leads to Khoufaloun (a region which the 
geographers designate under the name of Little Thibet or Kaschgar,) 
and to the Lake Lop among the steppes, offered also on its western 
slope to the distinguished traveller who has last explored this terra in- 
cognita, Alexander Burnes, the auriferous beds of Durrvaz and of the 
upper waters of the Oxus, which he has described. In China the 
extraction of gold by washing, dates from the highest antiquity; and 
we can distinguish in the metallurgic nomenclature of this pedantic 
people the fields of gold§ (beds of gold-ore of vast extent in the plains) 
and lumps of gold under the name of dog-heads, of wheat-grains, and 
of millet-seed. Unfortunately in Choco, in Sonora and in the Ural, as 
every where, there are fewer dog-heads than millet-seed. 


* Journal Asiatique, t. ii. p. 12. 

+ Albert Hofer: Translation of the Urwasi and the Kalidasa; 1837, p. 90. 

t Herod. iii. 102—106. Heeren: Ist part, 2d sect. p. 90, 102, 340—345. Com- 
pare Ritter: Asia, vol. ii. 657—660. 

|| Burnes: Travels, vol. ii. p. 165. In 1831, they still found in the Oxus lumps of 
gold as large as a pigeon’s-egg. Like the Rhine, the Oxus (Djihoun) rolls its sands 
of gold down to its mouth; and the unfortunate expedition of Prince Alexander 
Bekewitsch, undertaken for Peter the Great in 1716, was induced by exaggerated 
and untruthful statements as to the accumulation of gold near the ancient embou- 
chure of the Oxus, south of the little chain of the Balkan and near the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea. 

) Landresse: upon the Auriferous Alluvion of China, in the Asiatic Journal, 


vol. ii. p. 90. 
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BANK CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Table shewing the Bank Capital and number of Banks in cach City or Town 
in the U. S., also the aggregate Bank Capital of each State. 


[Compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine from the latest Official Returns.] 


$120,000 
75,000 
100,000 
92,190 
50,000 
40,000 
100,000 
54,000 
50,000 
100,000 
75,000 
60,000 
50,000 


MAINE. Manchester, 
cae we $235,000 Middleburg, 
250,000 Montpelier, 
225,000 Orwell, . 

50,000 Poultney, 
50,000 Proctersville, . 
60,000 Rutland, 
50,000 Rockingham, . 
75,000 St. Albans, . 
100,000 Vergennes, 
100,000 Wells River, 
75,000 Woodstock, 
1,025,000 Windsor, 
175,000 
100,000 June, 1848, 
50,000 
75,000 MASSACHUSETTS. 
50,000 Andover, $250,000 
50,000 Adams,... 100,000 
75,000 Attleborough, . 100,000 
50,000 Boston, 19,280,000 
—, Beverly, . 125,000 
$2,920,000 Brighton, 250,000 
Cambridge, . 200,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Charlestown, . 200,000 

$60,000 Canton, . 100,000 

180,000 Concord, 100,000 

175,000 Danvers, .. 390,000 

100,000 Dorchester, . 100,000 

100,000 Dedham, 150,000 

100,000 Fairhaven, . 200,000 

200,000 Falmouth, . 100,000 

50,000 Fall River, . 400,000 
100,000 Framingham, . 150,000 
75,000 Fitchburg, . 200,000 
50,000 Gloucester, . 200,000 

100,000 Georgetown, . . 100,000 

100,000 Greenfield, . ‘. 150,000 

400,000 Great Barrington, 100,000 

100,000 Haverhill, 280,000 

Sep Hingham, . 105,000 

June, 1848, . . .20 $1,890,000 Lancaster, . 125,000 

Lawrence, . 200,000 
VERMONT. Lee, : 100,000 

Bennington, . .. . $50,000 Leicester, 100,000 

Brattleboro’, ... . 75,000 Lynn, .. 150,000 

Burlington, ... . 405,000 Lowell, . . 900,000 

ates «3 « 50,000 Marblehead, 220,000 

CO eee 50,000 Millbury, 50,000 

ee, sk a SH 39,009 Nantucket, . 200,000 


Augusta, 
Bangor, . 
Bath, . 
Belfast, . 
Biddeford, . 
Brunswick, 
Calais, 
Eastport, 
East Thomaston, 
Gardiner, 
Hallowell, . 
Portland, 
GS. + 6 « 
South Berwick, 
Topsham, 
Skowhegan, 
Thomaston, 
Waldoboro’, 
Waterville, 
Wiscasset, . 


6. oir Bal ae e 
Leo ind Gah Sal dew Ose bed sal Res 


$1,626,190 


bo 


3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
sz 
oa 
. 
a 
1 
ae | 
ay 
+m 
‘ue 
- 3 
- 3 
31 


May, 1548, 


Charlestown, 
Concord, 
Dover, 

Derry, 

Exeter, 

Great Falls, 
Keene, 
Lancaster, . 
Lebanon, 
Manchester, 
Meredith, 
Nashua, . ‘ 
New Ipswich, . 
Portsmouth, 
Rochester, . 
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Northampton, 
Newburyport, . 
New Bedford, . 
Oxford, . . 
Pawtucket, 
Pittsfield, 
Plymouth, . 
Quincy, . 
Randolph, . 
Roxbury, 
Salem, 
Salisbury, 
Southbridge, 
Springfield, 
Swckbridge, 
Taunton, . 
Uxbridge, . 
Ware, 
Wareham, . 
Waltham, . 
Worcester, . 
Wrentham, 
Westfield, . 
Weymouth, 
Yarmouth, . 


September, 1848, 


RHODE 


Bristol, . . . 
Cumberland, . 
Coventry, 
Cranston, 

) 
East Greenwich, . 
Peele « «ce 
Gloucester, . 
Newport, “ae 
North Kingston, . 
North Providence, 
North Scituate. 
Providence, 
Smithfield, . 
South Kingston, . 
Tiverton, ‘ 
Warren, . 
Warwick, . 
Westerly, . . 


April, 1848, 
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2 $250,000 
3 510,000 
4 1,300,000 
1 100,000 
1 100,000 
1 150,000 
2 200,000 
1 100,000 
1 150,000 
1 100,000 
7 1,750,000 
1 100,000 
1 100,000 
4 800,000 
1 100,000 
3 500,000 
1 100,000 
1 200,000 
1 100,000 
1 100,000 
4 600,000 
1 150,000 
1 100,000 
1 100,000 
1 150,000 


113 $33,285,000 


ISLAND. 


$340,000 
175,000 
39,990 
25,000 
21,330 
81,960 
60,000 
38,000 
680,000 
125,000 
242,900 
40,000 
7,972,612 
319,375 
150,000 
200,000 
260,000 
75,000 
249,500 


BO BO BO met BD On BD oe OO BD AT tet tet tet et et 


- 61 $11,095,577 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, . 
Brooklyn, 
Danbury, . . 
East Haddam, 
Hartford, 
Jewett City, 


$485,000 
62,700 
89,500 
66,160 
3,733,200 
44,000 


Meriden, 
Middletown, 
Mystic, . 

New Haven, 
New London, . 
Norwich, 
Norwalk, 
Stamford, 
Stonington, 
‘Thompson, . 
Tolland, . 
Windham, . 
Falls Village, . 


SS | tas tae om te pee ons ds 00 MS at OO emt 


April, 1848, $8,726,331 


NEW YORK. 
$10,000 
25,000 
100,075 
2,162,700 
273,345 
450,000 


Adams, 
Adirondack, 
Alexander, . 
Albany, . 
Albion, 
Auburn, . 


Amsterdam, 


Ballston Spa, . 


Bath, . 
Bainbridge, 
Batavia, . 
Binghampton, 


Brasher Falls, . 


Buffalo, . 


Canandaigua, . 


Catskill, . 
Carmel, . 
Camden, 
Cazenovia, . 


Cherry Valley, 


Chester, . 
Cincinnatus, 
Clinton, . 
Corning, 


Cooperstown, . 


Dansville, 
Delhi, 
Durham, 
Ellery, 
Elmira, . 
Fairport, 
Farmers Mills, 
Fort Plain, . 
French Creek, 
Friendship, 
Geneva, . 
Genoa, 
Genesee, 
Goshen, . 
Greenwich, 
Herkimer, . 


as : 
el el el ee oe ee OR ee Oe ee 


108,000 
125,000 
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Hudson, . 
Ithaca, 
Jamestown, 
Jamesville, . 
Johnsburg, . 
Johnstown, 
Keysville, 
Kinderhook, 
Kingston, 
Lansingburg, . 
Leedsville, . 
Le Roy, . 
Little Falls, 
Lockport, 
Lowville, 
Malone, . 
Madrid, . 


$286,050 Whitehall, . 1 $100,000 
505,000 White Plains,. . «3 6,900 
100,000 Whitestown, . ... 1 115,700 
83,612 Brooklyn, P oa 900,000 
110,000 New York,. . . . .25 24,149,910 
100,000 =——_—_—_—— 

100,000 December, 1848, 179 $44,330,553 
125,000 
300,000 PENNSYLVANIA. 
120,000 Bristol, 

10,000 Brownsville, 
100,000 *Carlisle, ‘ 
200,000 Chambersburg, 
385,000 Chester, . 
102,450 Columbia, 
95,100 Doylestown, 

10,000 Easton, . 


92,220 
126,000 
22,475 
205,470 
155,640 
307,300 
60,000 
400,000 
142,050 
123,873 
350,000 
82,000 
815,446 
70,280 
97,275 
100,000 
276,115 
160,000 
9,956,100 
2,619,015 
199,920 
300,360 
100,000 
100,000 
120,000 
225,000 
85,330 
100,000 
285,000 
36,000 


100,000 Gettysburg, 
90,900 Harrisburg, 
100,500 Honesdale, . 
453,092 *Lancaster, 

5,000 Lebanon, 

120,000 Middletown, 

55,000 Montrose, 

5,000 Norristown, .. 
100,000 Northumberland, 
5,000 Philadelphia. . 

160,000 *Pittsburg, . 

200,000 Pottaville, 

20,000 Reading, ... 
200,000 Schuylkill Haven, 
100,000 Waynesburg, . 
100,000 Washington, . 
100,000 Westchester, 
550,000 Wilksbarre, 

1,160,000 Williamsport, . 
210,000 *York, ‘ 
100,000 *Hanover, 

19,800 <—neaansaaitinnginiane 
60,000 November, 1548, 51 $17,712,870 
150,000 
200,000 NEW JERSEY. 

10,000 Belvidere, . ... 
315,000 Bridgton, 

92,850 Burlington, 

111,150 Camden, 

325,750 Dover, ... 

1,475,500 Elizabethtown, 
137,000 Medford, 

1,385,200 Mount Holly, . 5 
100,000 Middletown Point, . 
200,000 Morristown, 

100,000 Newark, =" 
100,000 New Brunswick, . 
383,989 Newton, . , 

15,000 Orange, . 


Martinsburg, . 
Middletown, 
Mohawk, 
Newburgh, . 
New Rochelle, 
Norwich, a ca 
North Granville, . 
Mina, ms 
Ogdensburg, 
Olean, 

Oswego, 

Owego, 
Palmyra, 
Peekskill, 
Penyan, . 

Pine Plains, 
Prattsville, . 
Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, 

Rome, 

Rondout, 

Sag Harbor, 
Saratoga Springs, 
Gas 5. oe 
Sackett’s Harbor, 
Saugerties, . 
Schenectady, . 
Silver Creek, 
Somers, . 
Syracuse, 
Troy,. 

Unadilla, 

Utica, 

Vernon, . 
Waterloo, 
Waterville, 
Waterford, . 
Watertown, 
Westfield, . 


2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
a a ° 
Mayville, ..... 1 5,000 Germantown, . 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
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$100,000 
52,050 
50,000 
260,000 
100,000 
200,000 
70,000 
100,000 
35,000 
150,000 
1,408,650 
140,000 
67,500 
102,500 
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*Including 1 Savings Bank in each. 
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$60,000 NORTH CAROLINA. 
75,000 Asheville, Scho $125,000 
100,000 
100,000 
550,000 
100,000 
100,000 
375,000 
425,000 
125,000 
175,000 
150,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 


Perth Amboy; . 1 
Paterson, . . 1 
Princeton, . 1 90,000 Charlotte, 
Rahway, ove +e 4B 130,000 Elizabeth City, 
SS 6. 6 hh se ta ne, Om 75,000 Fayetteville, 
Somerville, . 1 25,000 Milton, . 
Trenton, 2 310,000 Morgantown, . 
— Newbern, 
January, 1849, . .25 $3,600,700 Raleigh, . 
Salem, . . 
DELAWARE. Salisbury, . 
0 a $ 186,000 Tarboro’, 
Georgetown, . . . . 120,000 Washington, . 
Newcastle,. .... 138,000 Wilmington, . 


‘Smyrna, ...-.-- 100,000 ——————— 
Wilmington, . 846,000 June, 1848, . . .18 $3,525,000 


“ar . ° 
Ct me mt DD ee DO ee 


$1,390,000 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
rs $377,600 
MARYLAND. Charleston,. . . . . 7 9,153,583 
Annapolis, . 1 $298,000 Columbia, . ... . 2 
Baltimore, . ... . 11 6,974,646 Cheraw, . i. ie sg 
1 
1 1 


January, 1849, . 


Cumberland, . 241,091 Georgetown, 


Ellicott’s Mills, 125,000 Hamburg, . 


Easton, . 271,575 —— 


Hagersto 250,000 
Woteinster, . 60,000 GEORGIA. 
Williamsport, 135,000 Augusta, .... $2,624,900 


Havre de Grace, . 50,000 Athens, . 


2 
or — 
Frederick, oar ee 3 525,430 July, 1848, - « 14 $11,431,183 
. § 
1 
1 
1 


6 
1 
ceentasiotete Columbus, . oe oe 
January, 1849, . .23 $8,930,742 ee 
*Griffin, . oi ee 
VIRGINIA. *Macon, . 2 
$407,000 Savannah, . 4 
105,000 Washington, . <a 
200,000 = 
104,100 June, 1848, . . .18 $4,949,975 
150,000 
190,000 OHIO, 
190,000 Athens, . da a 
550,000 Akron, . 
150,000 Ashtabula, . 
180,000 
600,000 i or 
75,000 Chillicothe, 
991,300 Cincinnati, . 
100,000 Circleville, . 
1,170,000 Cleveland, . .. 
225,000 Cuyahoga Falls, . 
2,115,370 Columbus, . . . 
200,000 Dayton,. . 
100,000 Delaware, . 
118,000 ~=— Eaton, ‘ 
984,100 Elyria, P 
680,000 Lancaster, . 
130,100 Mansfield, . 
———— Marietta, 
January, 1849, . .35 $9,714,970 Massillon, . 


Alexandria, 
Buchanan, . 
Clarkesville, 
Charlottesville, 
Charleston, 
Charlestown, . 
Danville, ‘ 
Fredericksburg, - 
Farmville, . ; 
Leesburg, 
Lynchburg, 
Morgantown, . 
Norfolk, . 
Parkersburg, . 
Petersburg, 
Portsmouth, 
Richmond, . 
Romney, 
Staunton, 
Wellsburg, 
Wheeling, . 
Winchester, 
Wytheville, 


$40,995 
100,000 
69,510 
60,000 
70,200 
349,855 
1,680,026 
200,000 
400,000 
100,000 
722,925 
228,180 
89,226 
71,950 
60,000 
85,200 
59,320 
69,561 
294,930 
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Mt. Pleasant,. ... 1 
Dee VENOM, « « « « § 
Norwalk, .....82 
Painesville, .... 1 
PMR, sw ew tw tw | 
Portsmouth, . ... 1 
Ravenna, 1 
Ripley, 1 
Salem, . 1 
Sandusky, . 2 
Springfield, .... 1 
Steubenville, . . . . 1 
° 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


$60,000 
60,000 
277,400 
30,000 
73,923 
100,000 
67,030 
79,560 
81,330 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
30,000 
250,500 
65,231 
40,000 
50,900 
150,000 
136,600 


Tiffin, 
Toledo, . 
Troy,. 
Warren, 
Wooster, 
Xenia, 
Zanesville, . 


November, 1848, . 56 $6,654,407 


KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green, . 
Covington, . 
Danville, 
Flemingsburg, 
Frankfort, . 
Greensburg, 
Hopkinsville, . 


1 $175,000 
1 
1 
1 
1 
oo & 
Lexington,. .... 2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


250,000 
220,000 
100,000 
350,000 
125,000 
250,000 
1,530,000 
2,960,000 
450,000 
100,000 
370,000 
150,000 


January, 1849, . .16 $7,030,000 


Louisville, . 
Maysville, . 
Paducah, 
Paris, 
Richmond, . 


INDIANA. 
$91,762 
151,866 
145,705 
219,900 
187,750 
215,000 
212,550 
120,000 
163,850 
167,000 
102,341 
157,900 
147,250 


Bedford, . 1 
Evansville, . 1 
Fort Wayne,.... 1 
Indianapolis, . . . . 1 
Lafayette, 1 
Lawrenceburg, 1 
Madison, Pp 1 
Michigan City, 1 
New Albany, . 1 
Richmond, . ie or Oe 
GO eer 
Terre Haute, 1 
Vincennes, . 1 


November, 1848, .13 $2,082,874 


TENNESSEE. 
ee 
*Clarkesville, . 
*Columbia, . 
*Franklin, . 
*Jackson, . 

* Knoxville, 

* Memphis, . 
Nashville, 

* Pulaski, 
Rogersville, 
Shelbyville, 
Somersville, 
Sparta, 
Trenton, 


June, 1848, 
MISSOURI. 
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. 20 


Fayette, . 
Jackson, 
Lexington, . 


1 $120,060 
1 
a 
Palmyra, ..... 1 
1 
1 
6 


120,060 
120,060 
120,060 
120,060 
607 ,867 


$ 1,208,167 


Springfield, 
St. Louis, 


January, 1849, . 
MICHIGAN. 
a 


ALABAMA. 
1 $1,500,000 


$660,000 


Mobile, . 


WISCONSIN. 


tMilwaukie, .... 1 $225,000 


IOWA. 


Dubuque, ..... 1 $ 100,000 


TEXAS. 


Galveston, . « »« »« « I $300,000 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, . 6 $17,663,300 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


$308,815 


Georgetown, . . .. 1 
1,029,380 


Washington, . 3 
June, 1848, 4 $1,338,196 


*The amount of Capital allotted to these Branches by the parent Banks at Nash- 


ville, &c. is not stated. 


¢ Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Co. with banking privileges. 
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BANK CAPITAL AND POPULATION OF THE 
SEVERAL STATES. 


Table showing the number of Banks and amount of Bank Capital in each 
of the several States: together with their present Population, (according to 
the estimates contained in the Patent Office Report 1848-9,) the estimated 
increase from 1840 to 1848; and the per centage of increase in each State. 


wien Estimated Inc. since Per cent. No. of Bank 
: Population, 1848. 1840. Increase. Banks. Capital. 


New York, . . . . . 2,880,000 451,000 183 179 $44,330,553 
Pennsylvania, . . . . 2,220,000 496,000 f 61 17,712,870 
Gc s « « 6 + SO 460,000 ! 54 6,654,407 
Virginia,. . . . . ~ 1,295,000 55,000 35 9,714,970 
Indiana, . . . . ~ ~ 1,000,000 314,000 13 2,082,874 
Tennessee, . - « « 980,000 150,000 f 20 8,056,800 
Kentucky, ... . . 890,000 110,000 16 7,030,000 
Massachusetts,. . . . 875,000 138,000 113 33,285,000 
Georgia, . ... 825,000 133,000 ! 18 

Si 6 6 6s - 800,000 324,000 ae 

North Carolina, . . . 780,000 27,000 18 3,525,000 
Alabama, .... . 716,000 125,000 1 

Mississippi, . . . . 670,000 294,000 4 zs 

South Carolina, . . . 620,000 25,000 14 11,431,183 
Ds «© © « ° 615,000 113,000 ; 31 2,920,000 
Dts « « « « ¢ 589,000 206,000 6 1,208,167 
Maryland ae ¢ ¢ « <« 510,000 40,000 ! 23 8,930,742 
Louisiana, ... . . 490,000 137,000 6 17,663,300 
New Jersey, ...- . 425,000 52,000 25 3,600,700 
Michigan, . ..-. . 420,000 208 ,000 3 660,600 
Connecticut, .... 340,000 30,000 § 33 8,726,331 
Were a's Ss eas 310,000 18,000 1,626,190 
New Hampshire, . - 308,000 24,000 j 1,890,000 
Wisconsin, . . .. . 250,000 219,000 

Arkansas, ... . . 200,000 103,000 

ee 107,000 

Rhode Island, ... . 135,000 26,000 

CO ee a 85,000 7,000 

eh +s « 6s 80,000 26,000 ‘ 

District of Columbia, . 48,000 5,000 1,338,195 
a 150,000 

Oregon, . . . + « « 50,000 50,000 


Total, . . . . . 21,686,000 4,623,000 7718 _$212,048,434 


In the preparation of this Table, it will be perceived that we have adopted the 
estimates of the Commissioner of Patents. These are no doubt sufficiently correct 
for general calculations, and furnish several curious results. It will be seen that the 
old States of Massachusetts, Georgia, Maine and Rhode Island have increased in a 
somewhat larger ratio than those of ed and Tennessce. 

The banks of Illinois, Mississippi, Arkansas and Florida have some years since 
gone into liquidation, and there is no provision at present for any similar institutions. 
No bank can be established in Illinois without the assent of the people at large: the 
circulation of the State is mainly from the banks of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio.— 
Ed. B. M. 
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RECENT FACTS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
Impositions or Ma. THomas GrirrirHs WAINWRIGHT. 


Mr. Wainwright, having ceased to contribute to the “London” about 
the year 1825, when Lamb bestowed on him his parting eulogium, was 
scarcely seen in our literary circle, though he attained the acquaintance 
and regard of some of its members. In the year 1830 he was residing 
at Linden House, Turnham Green, in the possession of which he had 
succeeded his uncle, Dr. Griffiths, who for many years edited a monthly 
publication, and whose death had occurred about a year before, after a 
short illness, while Mr. Wainwright and his wife were visiting at his 
house on the occasion of her confinement with her only child. He 
acquired some property at the death of his uncle, by whose bounty, being 
early leftan orphan, he had been educated; but his expensive taste soon 
brought him to severe pecuniary embarrassments and the verge of ruin. 
His wife’s mother, who had died in Linden House after a short illness, 
left two daughters by Mr. Abercrombie, her second husband, named 
Helen Frances Phoebe, and Madeline; Mrs. Wainwright being the daugh- 
ter of a former husband, named Ward. These young ladies being left 
without provision, except a pension of £10 a year each, which had been 
granted to them, as the destitute daughters of a meritorious officer, by 
the Board of Ordnance, were invited by Mr. Wainwright to visit him at 
Linden House, and at the beginning of 1830, with his wife and child, 
formed his family. 

About this time, he formed the remarkable scheme of procuring the 
eldest of the young ladies to effect insurances on her life, to the amount 
of many thousands of pounds, for the period of three, or two years. 
Miss Helen Frances Phoebe Abercrombie was then a lovely woman nearly 
of the age of twenty-one, which she attained 12th of March, 1830; 
without expectation, except of some trifling possibility under a settle- 
ment, and except the proceeds of the pension, without a shilling in the 
world; while Mr. Wainwright, who supplied the funds for this strange 
speculation, was in reality still poorer, being steeped in debt, impatient of 
privation, with ruin daily contracting its circle around him. 

The first proposal was made by Mr. Wainwright, on behalf of Miss 
Abercrombie, to the Palladium Insurance Office, on 28th March, for 
£3,000 for three years. Qn this occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright, 
and Miss Abercrombie called together at the office, where the object of 
the insurance was stated to be to enable them to recover some property 
to which the young lady was entitled. This proposal was accepted, 
and on the 20th of April completed by payment of the premium for one 
year by the hand of Miss Abercrombie, then attended only by Mrs. Wain- 
wright, and the delivery of the policy. On or about the same day, a 
similar insurance was effected with the Eagle Insurance Office for £3,000, 
for the term of two years, and the premium for one year and stamp duty 
were paid by Miss Abercrombie, in her sister’s presence. In the fol- 
lowing October, four more policies were effected; with the Provident for 
£2,000; with the Hope for £2,000; with the Imperial for £3,000; and 
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with the Pelican for £5,000,—each on the life of Miss Abercrombie, and 
each for the period of two years; so that, at the close of this month of 
October, the life of this poor girl, described by the actuary of the Prov- 
ident as “a remarkably healthy, cheerful, beautiful young woman, whose 
life was one of a thousand,” was insured to the amount of £18,000; as 
to £3,000 for three years, and for the residue for two years only. Pre- 
miums for one year, amounting, with the stamps, to something more than 
£220, had been paid; the premiums which would be required to keep 
the policies on foot for a second year amounting to £200, and in the 
event of her surviving the brief terms of insurance, the whole money 
would be lost. On every visit to the office, Miss Abercrombie, was 
accompanied by Mrs. Wainwright; and the appearance of these two ladies 
together on such an errand sometimes awakened scruples which the 
apparent desirableness of the life for insurance to an office did not always 
silence. At the Imperial it was suggested to Miss Abercrombie, by Mr. 
Ingall, the actuary, that “‘as she only proposed to make the insurance 
for two years, he presumed it was to secure some property she would 
come into at the expiration of that time ;” to which Mrs. Wainwright 
replied, “ Not exactly so, it is to secure a sum of money to her sister, 
which she will be enabled to do by other means if she outlives that time ; 
but I don’t know much of her affairs; you had better speak to her about 
it’ On which Miss Abercrombie said, “That is the case.” By what 
means the ladies were induced to make this statement can scarcely ever 
be guessed ; it is certain that they were illusory. No reason existed 
for the poor penniless girl securing £3,000, for her sister in case of her 
own death within two years, nor was there the least chance of her re- 
ceiving such a sum if living at the end of that period. 

The sum of £18,000 did not bound the limits of the speculation ; 
for, in the same month of October, a proposal to the Eagle to increase 
the insurance by the addition of £2,000, was made and declined ; and a 
proposal to the Globe for £5,000, and a proposal to the Alliance for 
some further sum, meta similar fate. At the office of the Globe, Miss 
Abercrombie, who, as usual, was accompanied by Mrs. Wainwright, being 
asked the object of the insurance, replied that she “ scarcely knew; but 
she was desired to come there by her friends, who wished the insu- 
rance done.” On being further pressed, she referred to Mrs. Wainwright, 
who said, “ it is for some money matters that are to be arranged; but 
ladies don’t know much about such things;” and Miss Abercrombie 
answered a question, whether she was insured in any other office, in the 
negative. At the Alliance, Helen was more severely tested by the con- 
siderate kindness of Mr. Hamilton, who received the proposal, and who 
was not satisfied by her statement that a suit was depending in Chan- 
cery, which would probably terminate in her favor, but that if she should 
die in the interim, the property would go into another family, for which 
contingency she wished to provide. The young lady, a little irritated 
at the question, said, “I supposed that what you had to inquire into 
was the state of my health, not the object for the insurance ;” on which 
he informed her“ that a young lady, such as she was, had come to the 
office two years before to effect an insurance for a short time; and that 
it was the opinion of the Company she had come to her death by unfair 
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means.” Poor Helen replied, “ she was sure there was no one about her 
who could have any such object.” Mr. Hamilton said, “ Of course not;” 
but added, “ that he was not satisfied as to the object of the insurance; 
and unless she stated in writing what it was, and the Directors approved 
it, the proposal could not be entertained.” The ladies retired; and the 
office heard no more of the proposal, nor of Miss Abercrombie, till they 
heard that she was dead, and that the payment of other policies on her 
life was resisted. 

Mr. Wainwright’s affairs soon approached a crisis, for he had given a 
warrant of attorney in August, and a bill of sale of his furniture at Lin- 
den House, both of which were become absolute, and seizure under 
which he had postponed only till the 20th or 21st of December. Early 
in that month he left Linden House, and took furnished lodgings in 
Conduit Street, to which he was accompanied by his wife and her two 
half sisters. On the 13th of that month Miss Abercrombie called on a 
solicitor named Lys, to whom she was a stranger, and requested him to 
attest the execution of a will she desired to make, as she was going 
abroad; he complied, and she executed a will in favor of her sister 
Madeline, making Mr. Wainwright its executor. On the 14th, having 
obtained a form of assignment from the office of the Palladium, she 
called on another solicitor named Kirk, to whom she was also a stran- 
ger, to perfect for her an assignment of the policy of that office to Mr. 
Wainwright ; this the solicitor did by writing in ink over words penciled 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Wainwright, and witnessing her signature. 
On that evening, Miss Abercrombie accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Wain- 
wright and her sisier to the play, as she had done the preceding evening, 
and partook of oysters, or lobsters, and porter, after their return. The 
weather was wet: she had walked home, as she had done the evening 
before; and in the night suffered from illness, which was attributed to 
cold. She continued ill, however, and, in a day or two, Dr. Locock 
was called in by Mr. Wainwright, who found her laboring under derange- 
ment of stomach, and prescribed for her simple remedies. She continued 
indisposed, but he entertained no serious apprehensions until he was 
sent for on the 21st, when she died. On that morning a powder which 
Dr. Locock did not recollect ever prescribing, was administered to her 
in jelly, and Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright quitted her,to take along 
walk for some hours. Soon after their departure she was seized with 
violent convulsions; the physician was sent for, and was shocked by 
her condition, and by her exclaiming, “Oh, Doctor these are the 
pains of death!” He administered proper remedies for pressure on 
the brain, under which she was then laboring; the symptoms sub- 
sided, and he left her in a state of composure. The convulsions, how- 
ever, soon returned with increased violence; the attendant, in alarm, 
called in the assistant of a neighboring apothecary, in the emergency ; 
the young man did for her the best that human skill could devise ; but 
all assistance was in vain, and before Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright returned 
from their walk, she was dead. An examination of the body took 
place, with Mr. Wainwright’s ready concurrence, which, in Doctor 
Locock’s apprehension, left no reason to attribute the death to other 
than natural causes ; its immediate cause was obviously pressure on the, 
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brain ; and the sums, amounting to £18,000, insured on her life, became 
payable to Mr. Wainwright, as her executor, though, except as to two 
of the policies—those of the Palladium and the Hope, which had been 
assigned to him by poor Helen—apparently, at least, for the benefit of 
the sister. 

Suspicion, however, was excited; the offices resisted the claim; Mr. 
Wainwright left England for France, where he spent several years ; and 
after delays, occasioned chiefly by proceedings in Equity, the question 
of the validity of the policies was tried, before Lord Abinger, on the 
29th of June, 1835, in an action by Mr. Wainwright, as executor of 
Miss Abercrombie, on the Imperial’s policy. Extraordinary as were 
the circumstances under which the defence was made, it rested ona 
narrow basis—on the allegation that the insurance was not, as it pro- 
fessed to be, that of Miss Abercrombie, for her own benefit, but the 
insurance of Mr. Wainwright, effected at his cost, for some purpose of 
his own, and on the falsehood of representations she had been induced 
to make in reply to inquiries as to insurance in other offices. The 
cause of her death, if the insurance was really hers, was immaterial ; 
and though surely not immaterial in the consideration of the question, 
whether the insurance was hers or Mr. Wainwright’s, was thrown out 
of the case by Lord Abinger. That accomplished judge, who had been 
the most consummate advocate of his time, disposed always to pleasu- 
rable associations, shrunk in a Civil Court, from inquiries which, if they 
had been directly presented on a criminal charge, would have compelled 
his serious attention; stated that there was no evidence of other crime 
than fraud; and intimated that the defence had been injured by a darker 
suggestion. The jury, partaking of the judge’s disinclination to attribute 
the most dreadful guilt to a plaintiff on a Nisi Prius record, and perhaps, 
scarcely perceiving how they could discover for the imputed fraud an 
intelligible motive without it, were unable to agree, and were discharged 
without giving a verdict. The cause was tried again before the same 
judge, on the 3rd December following ;—when the counsel for the de- 
fence, following the obvious inclination of the Bench, avoided the most 
fearful charge, and obtained a verdict for the Office, without hesitation, 
sanctioned by Lord Abinger’s proffered approval to the jury. 

In the meantime, Mr. Wainwright, leaving his wife and child in Lon- 
don, had acquired the confidence and enjoyed the hospitality of the family 
of an English officer, residing at Boulogne. While he was thus asso- 
ciated, a proposal was made to the Pelican Office to insure the life of his 
host for £5,000;—which, as the medical inquiries were satisfactorily 
answered, was accepted. The Office, however, received only one pre- 
mium ; for the life survived the completion of the insurance only a few 
months ; falling after a very short illness. Under what circumstances 
Mr. Wainwright left Boulogne after this event is unknown; he became 
a wanderer in France; and being brought under the notice of the Cor- 
rectional Police, as passing under a feigned name, was arrested. In his 
possession was found the vegetable poison called strychnyne—which 
leaves little trace of its passage in the frame of its victim— and which, 
though unconnected with any specific charge, increased his liability to 
temporary restraint, and led to a six months’ incarceration at Paris. 
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After his release, he ventured to re-visit London; where, in June, 1837, 
soon after his arrival, he was met in the street by Forester, the police 
officer, who had identified him in France, and was committed for trial on 
a charge of forgery. The offence for which Mr. Wainwright was thus 
apprehended was not very heinous of its kind; but his guilt was clear, 
and the punishment, at that time, capital. It consisted in the forgery of 
the names of his own trustees to five successive powers of attorney to 
sell out stock settled on himself and his wife upon their marriage, which 
his exigencies from time to time had tempted him thus to realize. The 
Bank of England, by whom he was prosecuted, consented to forego the 
capital charge on his pleading guilty to the minor offence of uttering in 
two of the cases, which he did at the Old Bailey sessions of July, 1837, 
and received sentence of transportation for life. In the meantime, pro- 
ceedings were taken on behalf of Miss Abercrombie’s sister, Madeline, 
who had married a respectable bookseller named Wheatley, to render 
the insurances available for her benefit, which induced the prisoner to 
offer communications to the Insurance Offices which might defeat a pur- 
pose entirely foreign to his own; and which he hoped might procure him, 
through their intercession, a mitigation of the most painful severities inci- 
dent to his sentence. In this expectation he was miserably disappoint- 
ed; for though, in pursuance of their promise, the Directors of one of 
the Offices made a communication to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, the result, instead of a mitigation, was an order to place 
him in irons, and to send him to his place of punishment in a vessel 
about to convey three hundred convicts. Thus terminated the European 
career of the “kind and light-hearted Janus !”” 

The time has not arrived for exhibiting all the traits of this remark- 
able person; probably before it shall arrive, the means of disclosing 
them will be lost, or the subject forgotten; but enough may be found 
disclosed in the public proceedings from which we have taken thus far 
our narrative, to supply an instructive contrast between his outer and 
inner life, and yet more instructive indication of the qualities which formed 
the links of connection between them. The defect in his moral nature 
consisted perhaps chiefly in morbid self-esteem, so excessive as to over- 
whelm all countervailing feelings, and to render all the interests of others, 
all duties, all sympathies, all regard, subservient to the lightest efforts, 
or wishes, or enjoyments of the wretched idol. His tastes appreciated 
only the most superficial beauty; his vanities were the poorest and 
most empty; yet he fancied himself akin to greatness ; and in one of his 
communications from Newgate, in his last hours of hope, he claimed for 
himself “‘a soul whose nutriment is love, and its offspring art, music, 
divine song, and still holier philosophy.” When writing from the hold 
of the convict-ship, to complain of his being placed in irons, he said— 
“They think me a desperado. Me! the companion of poets, philoso- 
phers, artists, and musicians, a desperado! You will smile at this,— 
no—I think you will feel for the man, educated and reared as a gentleman, 
now the mate of vulgar ruffians and country bumpkins.” ‘This shallow 
notion of being always “a gentleman,”—one abstracted ever from con- 
ventional vulgarities—seems to have given him support in the extremity 
of wretchedness and infamy; the miserable reed he leaned on ; not the 
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ruling passion—but the ruling folly. “They pay me respect here, I 
assure you,” said he to an acquaintance who visited him in Newgate ; 
“they think I am here for £10,000 ;” and on some of the convicts 
coming inte the yard with brooms to perform their compulsory labor of 
sweeping it, he raised himself up, pulled down his soiled wristbands, 
atid exclaimed, with a faint hilarity ;—“ You see those people ; they 
are convicts like me;— but no one dares offer me the broom!” Cir- 
cumstances were indeed changed, but the man was the same as when he 
elaborated artistic articles for the“London.” ‘To the last he seemed 
to be undisturbed by remorse; shocked only at the indignities of the 
penal condition of one imbued with tastes so refined, that all causes 
ought to give way to their indulgence. This vanity, nurtured by selfish- 
ness, and unchecked by religion, became a disease, perhaps amounting to 
monomania, and yielding one lesson to repay the world for his exist- 
ence ;—that there is no state of the soul so dangerous as that in which 
the vices of the sensualist are envenomed by the groveling intellect of 
the scorner.—[ Charles Lamb’s Final Memorials.] 


~——. 


THE BRITISH BANK. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, April, 1849. 


Our readers will have observed, from the announcements in the pub- 
lic journals, that a new joint-stock bank is in course of formation 
in London, under the title of “The British Bank.” It proposes to 
adopt a system of business different in many respects from that at pres- 
ent carried on by any of the London banks; and it will probably be 
interesting to our readers, if we briefly describe its principles, and 
examine how far they are suitable for a bank in this metropolis. A new 
bank must always experience many difficulties before it can obtain a 
footing in London; and the recent acts of Sir Robert Peel have added 
considerably to those which already existed. But if these obstacles 
are once overcome, the bank will be placed in a much stronger position 
than it could otherwise speedily obtain, as its character will be guaran- 
teed by Act of Parliament, and its respectability placed beyond all doubt. 

We have not forgotten the early struggles of the London and West- 
minster Bank, nor are we ignorant of the fact, that the joint-stock 
banks of London are, to this day, excluded from the Clearing House. 
But the time has gone by, in banking circles, for active and open hos- 
tilities against rivals in trade. Beyond a stout battle with opinion, 
therefore, the “ British Bank” has little to fear. That it will instantly 
vanquish its enemies is not to be expected; but that it will keep its 
ground, we confidently anticipate. 

We believe that the new bank will be established, and its principles 
put to the test of experiment. The characters of its promoters are a 
sufficient guarantee for this. Their chief isa man of no ordinary ability 
nor does he lack the resource, the vigour, and the courage requisite to 
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conceive, construct, and carry out the undertaking. What then are its 
prospects? Will it sink or swim? pay or not pay? enrich its proprie- 
tors or half-ruin them? 

In addition to the ordinary business of bankers, as practised in London, 
the British Bank proposes— 

1. To grant“ Cash Credits.” , 

2. To make temporary advances on marketable and convertible 
securities, and 

3. To receive deposits at interest. 

To what extent these principles may be prudently carried in the 
financial administration of a bank located in London, and with what 
probable results upon its revenues, are questions which our readers, we 
believe, will consider to be not altogether devoid of interest. 

1. The “ Cash Credit” of Scotland, then, we need scarcely remind 
the majority of our readers, is synonymous, or nearly so, with the 
“overdrawn account” of country banking in England; that is to say, 
the cash credit enables a party to overdraw his account, when he shall 
require it, to a certain specified amount, on certain conditions; the chief 
of which usually is, that he gives undoubted collateral security, personal 
or otherwise, for the proposed advance. 

Now, we are as opposed toa rash and indiscriminate investment of the 
resources of a bank in cash credits, or overdrawn accounts, as our able 
correspondent “ Mr. Bullion” himself can be; but we presume that, in 
the case before us, the aggregate of such advances will be kept atall times 
considerably within the paid-up capital of the bank ; and that they will 
be granted, not with an eye merely to the security offered, but with the 
knowledge that they are granted to parties presumptively safe for such 
advances without security, and for purposes strictly legitimate, and for 
determinate periods. Under these limitations, we are of opinion that a 
certain proportion of the funds of a London bank might be employed 
in these advances with safety and advantage. 

In calculating the interest upon this description of account, however, 
the Scottish banks do not debit the party with interest on the full amount 
of the credit, but upon that portion of it only that may be at his debit 
from day to day. We think that this gives an undue advantage to the 
holders of such credits as compared with the other customers of a bank. 
In everything but in name the undrawn-for balance of a cash credit is a 
deposit. It is a liability subject to be drawn for at a moment’s notice, as 
much as a deposit is, and therefore ought to be treated as such. 

When a bank, therefore, undertakes to grant an individual a credit to 
a certain amount, that credit should be immediately drawn out to the full 
extent, passed to the debit of the party, and interest charged upon it until 
it is redeemed in full. If the party should find that he does not require 
the whole amount at once, let him pass the surplus to his credit on 
“ deposits” or “ current account :” and let him be allowed the current 
rate, whatever that may be, upon the fluctuating balance of such account, 
and no more. 

Why you should allow a man five per cent. upon all monies paid to 
his credit, whilst he is in your debt and under obligation to you, and 
only three per cent. after he gets out of it and places you in debt to him, 
is by no means self-evident. 
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It is true that the country banks in England follow the same principle 
of calculation in respect of interest on overdrawn accounts as that 
adopted by the banks in Scotland: but then they are compensated for 
this by a commisssion of 5s. per cent. upon the total outdrawings upon 
such accounts. So the Scottish banks, in the impulse given to the cir- 
culation of their notes by the operations upon cash credits, derive com- 
pensation indirectly. But a bank located in London can derive from 
such accounts neither the direct profit of a commission, nor the indirect 
advantage of a circulation of its notes. 

2. From “ temporary advance on convertible and marketable securities” 
a large revenue may undoubtedly be derived. By “ marketable” securi- 
ties, we presume, are meant not only the public securities, but the stock 
of leading railway companies—all such securities, in short, as can at all 
times command a market anda price. There appears to us but two con- 
ditions necessary to render this description of advances safe and largely 
remunerative, viz., a good margin and an absolute power of sale, when 
the margin shall recede toa certain point. {t would be difficult to name 
the paid-up stock of any railway, which is not a good temporary security 
for at least 75 per cent. of its present market price; and it would not be 
an usual event for this margin totally to disappear before the bank could 
realize. 

3. In determining the rate of interest to be allowed upon its deposites 
by the new bank, regard will no doubt be had to an essential difference 
in the nature of banking deposits in England, as compared with similar 
lodgements in Scotland. Jn the latter country, multitudes of the middle 
and lower classes rarely seek for better investment than the deposit of 
their surplus money at interest in their banks. In England, on the 
contrary, no one deposits money in a bank who can help it: in other 
words, the great mass of English deposits are temporary lodgements of 
money, awaiting the first opportunity that offers for fresh investments. 
The characteristic of deposits in Scotland is permanence: their cha- 
racteristic in England is directly the reverse. 

We do not think it probable, therefore, that the new bank will allow 
as high a rate on deposits as can safely be given by its Scottish contem- 
poraries. Many will be of opinion that it cannot prudently allow any 
rate at all. We donot think so. We think that it will find no difficulty 
whatever in so regulating the rate of interest to its depositors, as on the 
average to secure at least a gross profit of one percent. If it allow two 
per cent., for example, it may reasonably calculate upon obtaining three 
per cent. by relending these deposits. 

This being so, the matter becomes a mere question of amount. If a 
London banker, for example, out of £100,000, of deposits, upon which 
he allows no interest, derives a gross profit of three per cent., or £3,000, 
per annum, the new bank will make the same amount of profit, at the 
rate of one per cent., out of £300,000, of deposits. 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted, that its risks would 
be three times as great; and this, we conceive, will be a fact kept stead- 
fastly and prominently in view by the directors of the new bank; for, 
by allowing interest upon deposits, they offer an inducement to a heavy 
accumulation of these in their hands, and that accumulation will neces- 
sitate their making advances to a proportionate extent. 
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A TREATISE ON BANKING. 


THE DUTIES OF A BANKER, AND HIS PERSONAL REQUISITES THEREFOR: 


BY A. B. JOHNSON, 


Author of A Treatise on Language, or the relation which words bear to things;” ‘Religion 
in its relation te ‘e present life,” &c. 


To the Hon. Cuartes Stessins, of Cazenovia, 
Late Bank Commissioner of the State of New York: 


My Dear Sir,—Having employed the last thirty-three years of my life in the 
business of banking, whose incessant responsibilities and urgent cares are little 
suited to the anxiousness of my disposition, I have long lured myself onward with a 
determination, indefinite as to the period of its execution, to transfer my position to 
some person better organized than I am for its duties. 

With this design, I commenced the following summary, that I might yield to my 
eventual successor the aid of my experience. 

Banking, as a branch of speculative political economy, I had studied even anterior 
to the thirty-three years in which I have been a banker. In the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirteen, I published in New York “An Inquiry into the nature of Value 
and of Capital, and into the operation of Government Loans, Banking Institutions, 
and Private Credit.’’? You will not, therefore, be surprised if in the following sheets, I 
have had to struggle continually against a tendency to discuss banking, more specula- 
tively than was necessary to the practical object that alone constitutes the intention 
of the work. The banking which I have sketched, is the banking I have practised, 
and with results that I contemplate with perhaps allowable complacency. The 
bank whose operations I exclusively have directed for the last thirty years, was 
almost in ruins when I entered it, but not a dollar of its capital is now inactive, nor 
a dollar of its loans insecure. Its stockholders have in the meantime been exempted 
from all taxes on their stock, and been paid in regular half-yearly profits, two hun- 
dred and eighty-four and a half per cent. on their capital; twenty per cent., how- 
ever, of which was paid out of the special earnings of a connected institution, th 
manager* of which is one of the most extraordinary men of the country, and with 
whom, in practical results of any kind, I presume not to compete. And perhaps, I 
ought to say, with reference to my institution, that its officers have been most ex- 
emplary in fidelity and skill. One of them,t the second in grade, has performed his 
routine of responsible duties from the first organization of the bank, (thirty-four 
years ago,) without having omitted the performance a single day, except once for 
about one week on a very special occasion. On him has entirely devolved the ac- 
counts of the bank, and they have ever been faultless. This singular accuracy is 
united to a temper never exhibiting excitement, a patience exhaustless, and an hon- 
esty that extends to the most minute interests of the bank dealers as well as of the 
bank; of which, I may add, he was never a stockholder or debtor, acting in his 
vocation from duty alone. 

In this day of peculation by the managers of banks, of frauds, whose chance for 
legal impunity seems to increase in proportion to the pecuniary magnitude of the 
fraud, I have dwelt minutely on the above faithfulness in a sort of esprit du corps ; and 
I present it to you, together with all the other parts of this little work; because no per- 
sen can better than you appreciate such a character, or decide more understandingly 
than you on the banking which I have sketched. 

You will detect omissions of detail, and various other faults, but long habits of 
justice, as well as your friendship for the author, will dispose you to view the work 
with all the little favor it deserves. Tue Avtuor. 


Utica, May 1, 1849. 


*Henry B. Gibson, Esq. of Canandaigua. tThomas Rockwell, Esq. of Utica. 
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PART FIRST.—THE BANK. 


Of Discount or Interest.—Banking consists, principally, in lending 
money at the legal rate of interest, and, sometimes, under. The loans 
are called discounts because the interest is paid in advance and de- 
ducted from the amount of the note. But if a bank were to deduct 
seven dollars from a hundred dollar note payable a year after date, the 
bank would receive seven dollars fora loan of only ninety-three dollars. 
To avoid such a result, which is, probably, an excess, beyond the legal 
rate of seven per cent. interest, the bank deducts from the note as much 
less than seven dollars, as will prevent any illegal excess of interest. The 
bank pays ninety-three dollars and forty-six cents for the note, because 
that sum, if placed on interest for a year, will become a hundred dollars ; 
just the amount of the note. Formerly all the banks of our state would 
have deducted seven dollars from the note, and such a mode of com- 
putation has been adjudged in England to be legal, and has been twice 
thus adjudged by our Supreme Court. But several years ago, in a case 
before the Court of Errors, the then Chancellor stated, incidentally, that 
he deemed such a computation usurious. Since then all the banks in 
the state, except some, or all, in the city of New York, have, from tim- 
idity or caution, adopted the modified calculation, as above exemplified, 
even when calculating interest on notes that are to mature in two or 
three months. If, however, the original mode of calculating is defensi- 
ble at law, (some eminent lawyers insist it is defensible,) the legality 
ought to be established by adjudication or legislation, for the benefit of 
the banks who refrain from that mode of computing discount, and for 
the safety of such as hazard the computation. 

Difference among Banks as to the Allowable Rate of Discount.—All 
the safety fund banks of our state, are restricted in the computation of 
interest, to six per cent. the year on notes and drafts that will become 
payable in sixty days or less, from the time of the discount; but what 
are termed free banks are permitted to take seven percent. In the early 
periods of banking, when banks were located in only large commercial 
cities, nearly all loans were of the above short description; and as no 
mode of computing six per cent. discount will make the interest exceed 
the legal rate of seven per cent., banks took the whole of such discount 
in advance ; hence, probably, arose the practice of deducting in advance, 
the seven per cent., also, on loans that exceeded sixty days in duration ;— 
the question of usury being either unthought of, or deemed inapplicable 
to such transactions. So, probably, originated the practice of compu- 
ting sixty days as the sixth part of a year in all calculations of bank 
discounts. The computation resulted in no usury while applied to six 
per cent. loans, but, subsequently, when from habit or inadvertence, 
sixty days were called by banks the sixth part of a year, in seven per 
cent calculations ; and ninety days were called the fourth part of a year; 
all the banks of the State about twenty-five years ago, suddenly discov- 
ered, by an accidental decision of the Supreme Court, that nearly all the 
bank securities then existing, were void in law; and at least one bank 
lost largely by the discovery. 
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The Profits to a Bank from its Bank Notes and Deposites—A bank 
which should possess a capital limited to a hundred thousand dollars, 
could lend only a hundred thousand dollars, if it possessed neither bank 
notes of its own creation, nor deposits of other persons’ money ; hence, 
such a bank could gain but six per cent. the year on its capital, if its 
loans were made on securities that would mature in sixty days, or but 
seven per cent. if its loans were made on longsecurities. But from this 
six or seven per cent. would have to be deducted, the salaries of the 
bank’s officers, the rent of ‘ts banking house, its stationery, fuel, taxes, 
&e., so as to leave of its income, to be divided among its stockholders, 
not more than from three to five per cent. the year, a dividend smaller 
than the productiveness of capital in other occupations, and, conse- 
quently, destructive to the continuance of banking. 

By means, however, of lending bank notes of its own creation, such 
a bank may be able to lend much more than the amount of its capital ; 
and increase its profits accordingly. And if the borrowers, or other 
persons, will deposite with the bank a portion of their money, the bank 
can lend, also, some part of these deposites, and thereby enlarge further 
the profits of the bank. The effect is alike, therefore, of circulation and 
deposites ; and the nature of them is similar;—circulation is deposites 
inside out, while deposites are circulation outside in. Both also must 
be paid by the bank on demand, and the bank knows not when the pay- 
ment of either may be demanded; but so long as any bank possesses, 
daily, a sufficiency of money to pay all the deposites and bank notes 
whose payment is daily den.anded, the bank feels at liberty to lend on 
interest the excess. From the last December official returns, on oath, 
sent to the Comptroller, by the one hundred and eighty-four banks of 
our state, their aggregate capital, including accumulated profits, and de- 
ducting the money invested in banking houses, a little exceeds forty- 
seven millions of dollars, which is all loaned on interest ; and in addi- 
tion thereto, some more than forty-five millions of their bank notes and 
deposites ; hence, we discover the amount of benefit which banks derive 
practically from their bank notes and deposites. 

Bank Dividends.—The benefit derived from circulation and deposites, 
though large in the aggregate, as appears above, still barely suffices to 
make bank capital desirable property. In January, of the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, the then bank commissioners reported to the 
Legislature, that “ the average dividends of all the banks, during the last 
three years, had been 7,8), per cent. the year, on the invested capital.” 
The present public statements required periodically from the banks, 
omit the amount of dividend which the banks pay, but no reason exists 
for supposing that banking is more profitable than it was at the former 
period; or even quite so profitable, as more competition exists than ex- 
isted then. 

Some small banks that are favorably located, and conducted with 
great economy, pay annually ten per cent. in dividends, and a few pay 
more; but a bank that pays eight per cent. the year, will contrast favor- 
ably with the general average of banks ; while the ruin which occasion- 
ally overwhelms banks, absorbing their whole capitals, evinces that 
banking is so hazardous, that the excess, if any, of bank dividends over 
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seven per cent. the year, the legal rate of interest is, even in prosperous 
banks, rarely more than an equivalent for the hazards incident to bank- 
ing; this, too, after we include in the annual dividend, the exemption 
from taxation that pertains to the owners of bank capital ;—the taxes 
being all paid by the bank. We are yet to learn whether banking will 
continue to be desirable by capitalists, when it shall, next year, become 
burthened with the additional liability contemplated by our State’s new 
constitution ;—the addition doubling the existing liability of bank stock- 
holders, and adding no new remuneration to the invested capital. The 
morality, and, perhaps, the constitutionality of the law, may well be 
questioned, of thus adding ex post facto liabilities to pre-existing bank 
stockholders; for though bank charters reserve to the legislature a 
power to alter charters, the proposed alteration relates not to the char- 
ters, but to the ownership of bank stock. 

Benefits to. the Public from the use of Bank Notes—We shall, how- 
ever, possess but an inadequate appreciation of the nature of bank 
notes and deposites, if we estimate them by only their lucrativeness to 
banks. ‘To so insufficient an estimate we probably owe the prejudice 
which exists against banks, and certainly bank notes would be intolera- 
ble, if the public sustained without an equivalent, the hazards incident 
to paper money. By the published bank reports of December last, the 
banks have loaned to the public, on private and publie securities, ninety- 
two millions and a half of dollars, while the banks could have loaned 
only about forty-seven millions had the banks not been assisted by the 
use of bank notes and deposites. The excess is some more than forty- 
five millions of dollars. ‘Twenty-three millions of this is composed of 
bank notes; the residue is composed of deposites. But as ,we desire 
to estimate, impartially, the merits of paper money, we will assume that 
the amount of bank notes loaned, was only twenty millions of dollars ; 
and that the remaining three millions of them, was represented by specie, 
which the bank notes had taken out of circulation and placed in the 
vaults of the banks. This is probably accurate, for though the banks 
possessed, last December, nearly seven millions of dollars in specie, 
yet we may well assume that a ratable portion of it belonged to the 
deposites. 

Assuming then that the ability to create bank notes had caused the 
banks to increase their loans twenty millions of dollars, the public are 
benefitted by the bank notes to the extent that the use of twenty mil- 
lions of money exceeds in productiveness the interest that the banks 
charge therefor. ‘That the productiveness is more than the bank interest, 
is demonstrable from the competition that exists for loans. They are 
usually deemed favors by borrowers who can give for them the most 
undoubted security. 

Nor is the benefit which accrues from the employment of paper mo- 
ney confined to the borrower. It is shared variously by every person 
amongst whom the bank notes are circulated; for whoever receives 
money receives it in exchange for his labor or property that he values 
less than the money for which he exchanges it. Conceive now the 
rapidity with which money passes from one person to another, (its use 
being too costly to permit any person to retain it long in inactivity,) and 
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you may approximate, remotely, to the number of persons who, during 
any one year, must be benefitted by the twenty millions of dollars ; and 
if you can aggregate during any such year the benefits to the borrowers, 
and the innumerable participants as above, you will obtain a glimpse, 
(greatly inadequate it must be,) of the merits of bank notes, irrespec- 
tive of their use to banks as a means of banking profits. 

Relative Utility to the Public of the Safety Fund and Free Banks.— 
Nor must we omit in our calculations as above, that the twenty millions 
of loans produced by the use of bank notes, can exist by no other 
means. Any legal prohibition of bank notes would compel banks to 
reduce their loans to an amount equal to the extinguished bank notes. 
In this connection, we may contrast with possibly some utility, the two 
systems of banking which are struggling for mastery in our State; if the 
struggle be not already over by a tacit decision in favor of what are termed 
the free banks. ‘The free banks can issue no bank notes without pledg- 
ing with the Comptroller an equal amount of the public stocks of this 
State ; while the safety fund banks can create bank notes at no greater 
expense than the cost of paper and printing. The free banks, therefore, 
take out of circulation, for the purchase of public stocks, as much money 
as they subsequently are able to return in bank notes.* That this theo- 
retical view is not essentially different from the actual result will appear 
by the last December bank reports.t Ninety free banks exist in the 
State, excluding the free banks of New York, Brooklyn, Albany and 
Troy. These ninety banks own an aggregate capital of six millions 
and a half of dollars. The capital was taken from the community in 
which the banks are situated, and the banks have returned it back in 
loans and discounts ;” and only one million two hundred thousand 
dollars in addition. The same district of country is occupied by fifty- 
one safety fund banks who own an aggregate capital of eight millions 
seven hundred thousand dollars. This sum has likewise been returned 
in “loans and discounts,” with seven millions two hundred thousand 
dollars in addition. If then the above safety fund banks should be con- 
verted into free banks, the loans to the public would, on the above prin- 
ciples, have to be diminished some more than five millions of dollars ; 
a diminution which exceeds one-fifth part of the whole existing “loans 
and discounts” of both the safety fund and free banks in the district of 
country embraced in the above calculation ;—namely, the whole of the 
State with the exception of New York, Brooklyn, Albany and Troy. 
The country thus abridged in its means of active business, would re- 
ceive no equivalent therefor in any shape; except an imagined greater 
security against insolvent bank notes. 

Loss to the Public from Insolvent Bank Notes.—Legislation on the 
subject of bank notes has looked only to the evils of loss from insol- 


* Originally free banks could issue bank notes on a pledge in part of real estate ; 
and notes thus issued are not obnoxious to the above difficulty, as the real estate re- 
mains in the possession of the mortgagors, subject to its accustomed uses to society. 

+ In relation to the report of December last, we must remember that some of the 
existing free banks issue bank notes founded on a pledge of real estate, hence the 
contrast which we have attempted between the two systems of banking, is more 
favorable to the free banks than it can be when all bank notes of the free banks shall 


be founded on state or kindred stocks. 
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vent banks. This evil will be terminated, when no bank notes can be 
created except on an equivalent pledge of public stocks; but the legis- 
lature ought to inquire whether the remedy is not worse than the dis- 
ease. Possibly if the disease be estimated by practical results rather 
than by declamation, (and declamation is much our wont in this par- 
ticular,) each man may find, on reflection, that his loss from insolvent 
bank notes has been small, even without setting off against it the 
amount that he has been benefitted by solvent bank notes. The labor- 
ing poor are the persons for whom, in this matter, commiseration is 
usually most eloquent; but no class of society is benefitted more di- 

rectly by an exuberent currency than manual laborers, and no class 
hazards so little by its dangers. From the danger which attends the 
creation of paper money, (the danger from owning bank stock,) the 
jaboring poor are necessarily exempt. The only danger to which a 
poor laborer is exposed, is the casual possession of an “insolvent bank 
note. This loss we fallaciously magnify by saying, that the loss of a 
dollar when it constitutes the whole property of a man, is relatively as 
great a loss to him, as the loss of a thousand dollars to a man who is a 
thousand times richer. The fallacy of the argument becomes manifest 
when we estimate the respective losses by the respective power of the 
parties to reinstate themselves as they stood before the loss. The la- 
boring man accomplishes this by a day? s labor, while the richer man 

may labor a year and not accomplish a ‘like result. 

The Safety Fund.—But while we speak in favor of the safety fund 
banks, we would not be understood as speaking favorably of the safety 
fund, which punishes honest bankers for the frauds of the dishonest. 
I: is, also, vicious in its tendency, for it promises indemnity against bank 
insolvency, and thereby prevents the scrutiny of the public into the 
conduct of bankers; permitting extravagance, improvidence and dis- 
honesty to unmolestedly effect their ravages. The solvent banks who 
are liable to the safety fund, have paid thereto nearly two millions of 
dollars for losses, and are still to pay, annually, during the continuance 
ef their charters, the half of one per cent. on their respective capitals. 
Of this immense loss, about one million and a half of dollars accrued 
trom banks in Buflalo, of whom in particular, and of all the broken 
banks in a great degree, may be affirmed, that if they had been unaided 
by the eredit of the safety fund, they never would have been trusted 
sufficiently to much injure any person. And could the money ab- 
stracted by their agency from the safety fund be traced to the real bene- 
ficiaries, it would be found in the possession, not of innocent sufferers, 
but mostly of accessories to the frauds and mismanagements by which 
the losses to the safety fund were produced. 

Relative Lucrativeness to Bank Owners of the Safety Fund and Free 
Banks.—Having thus shown how our existing two systems of banking 
act respectively on society, we will examine how they compare in 
profits to the stockholders. We will assume that the free banks can 
issue no bank notes except on an equivalent pledge of State six per cent. 
stocks; and that the State stocks can be purchased at par. The legal 
and attainable interest of money is seven per cent.; hence the free 
banks lose one per cent. the year, on the amount of all their bank 
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notes. Some persons may say that the difference is not merely the ex- 
cess of legal interest over the six per cent. received on the State stock, 
but the excess of what the hundred dollars, which is invested in State 
stocks would have earned in banking—say eight per cent.; and thus 
that the loss in procuring bank notes is one per cent. the year in the in- 
terest, and an additional one per cent. in privation of productiveness ; 
making the real loss two per cent. the year, on the amount of bank 
notes. We will, however, adopt the first mode of computation, and call 
the loss only one per cent., when the stocks can be purchased at par. 

But the stocks cannot be thus purchased. They are selling at a pre- 
mium of ten per cent., which makes the loss of interest one dollar and 
seventy cents the year on every hundred dollars of bank notes; with- 
out allowing for the ultimate Joss of ten per cent. on the stock, when 
it comes to be paid off at par by the State. We shall not, therefore, be 
extravagant in assuming that the free banks lose one and three-quarters 
per cent. the year, on the amount of their bank notes; while the safety 
fund banks create bank notes without any loss, except the half per cent. 
the year, paid on their aggregate capitals to the safety fund, and now a 
total losss. ‘This reduces the comparative disadvantage of the free 
hanks to one and a quarter per cent. the year, on the amount of their 
capital invested in bank notes. By the published bank reports of last 
December, all the free banks of the State, (excluding those of New York 
city,) possessed an aggregate capital of a little more than seven millions 
and a half of dollars, while the bank notes were equal to that sum with 
the exception of about four hundred thousand dollars ;—so that the free 
banks out of the city of New York were, (so far as our hypothesis is 
applicable to them,) banking at a disadvantage, as compared with the 
safety fund banks, of one and a quarter per cent. the year, on nearly 
their whole capitals. 

Free Banking in New York.—The free banks in the city of New 
York are differently circumstanced. Their aggregated capital, in De- 
cember last, was $ 7,148,710, while their bank notes amounted to only 
$ 1,745,250. In the city, therefore, the free banks lose, annually. 
13 per cent. On their bank notes, say ‘ $ 30,540 
And gain by exemption from the safety fund, half per cent. 

the year, on their capitals, say : 35,743 


Leaving an annual balance in favor of free banking in the 

city of New York, . . $ 5,203 
Besides the further benefit of being able to charge seven per cent., the 
year interest on loans of sixty days and under, while the safety fund 
banks can charge only six per cent. This source of benefit is enjoyed 
also by the country free banks, and’to the extent of its availability will 
mitigate the assumed loss of free banking in the country. In large 
cities like New York, the difference between six per cent. and seven, on 
short loans, must produce a gain to the free banks, of at least a quarter 
of one per cent. on the whole of their bank capital; and, possibly, 
much more, for such paper is abundant in cities. If, therefore, we credit 
the free banks of New York city with the above advantage, in addition 
to the advantage already shown to exist in their favor, we shall see that 
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in the city, free banking is more lucrative than safety fund banking; 
burdened as the latter is with a safety fund tax of a half of one per cent. 

If, however, the free banks of the city employ a smaller amount of 
bank notes in loans than they would employ if they could create bank 
notes without expense, as the safety fund banks create them, a conse- 
quent loss to the city free banks must be estimated before we can setile 
accurately the relative lucrativeness in the city of the two systems of 
banking; but banking in the city is so largely transacted on deposites, 
that the amount of the above supposable loss is, probably, much too 
small to counteract the preponderance of benefit which belongs there 
to the free banks. 

Relative Effects on City and Country Capitalists of the Safety Fund 
and Free Bank Systems——To bank stockholders, therefore, the free 
bank system is rather more lucrative in New York city than the safety 
fund system with its existing burdens ; while in other parts of the state, 
the free bank system is less lucrative by about one per cent. the year on 
the invested capital than the safety fund system. City capitalists, 
therefore, possess in the business of banking, an advantage over country 
capitalists. 

Relative Effects on City and Country Commerce of the Safety Fund 
and Free Bank Systems.—Let us now inquire what portion belongs ta 
the country and what to the city of the public loss which will result, 
as we have shown, when no bank notes can be created except on 
an equivalent pledge of public stocks. By the bank statement of last 
December, the bank loans founded on bank notes, are about three 
dollars in the country to every one dollar in the city; so whatever 
injury may result from the extinguishment of safety fund bank notes, 
the injury will fall on the country in the proportion of three dollars on 
the country, to every one dollar of injury on the city. The customers 
of the city banks live near the banks, and, consequently, employ but 
few bank notes ;—checks founded on deposites being substituted in the 
city, for bank notes, in nearly all business transactions. In the country, 
the bank borrowers employ the borrowed money at places remote from 
the lending bank, and must use bank notes. The country, therefore, 
and the city are interested in very different degrees by all laws which 
abridge the free issue of bank notes; but should the legislature pro- 
hibit bank deposites, except on a pledge by banks, of State stocks, the 
law would embarrass the business of the city beyond its embarrassment 
to the country, in just about the same proportion as such a law in rela- 
tion to bank notes, embarrasses the business of the country, beyond its 
embarrassment to the city. 

Different Legal Privileges accorded to Different Safety Fund Banks. 
Originally, every safety fund bank was permitted to issue bank notes to 
three times the amount of its capital, but in cities, where large banks 
are needed, business is transacted principally by means of deposites ; 
hence a New York two million bank soon found that its ability to issue 
six millions in bank notes was a useless privilege. But in the country 
where banks are small, in accordance with the small pecuniary ability 
of country capitalists, and the smallness of inland dealings, business is 
transacted principally with bank notes, hence a hundred thousand dollar 
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country bank found that it could, occasionally, employ more than all 
its allowable issue of bank notes. From this development of practice, 
the legislature abrogated the useless equality that existed in the allowa- 
ble issue of bank notes, and permitted a two million bank to create 
only twelve! indred thousand dollars of bank notes, while a hundred 
thousand dcuar bank was permitted to issue a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in bank notes. The bank note issues of intermediate magni- 
tudes of capital were graduated by the above proportions. The advan- 
tage is still largely on the side of the two million bank, for the legal 
limit is much above its wants, while the limit on the small bank is often 
a practical abridgment of its business. The two existing two million 
banks of New York had together, last December, only four hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars of bank notes in circulation; and as nothing 
but their own wishes prevented them from issuing more, we must infer 
that they desired no greater issue. 

Difference in the Productiveness of Different Magnitudes of Bank 
Capital—The existing graduation of bank notes to capital as above 
explained, is, practically, more favorable to the two million bank than 
to the hundred thousand dollar bank ; still, when we compare the pro- 
portionate gains of the two banks, a preponderance exists usually in 
favor of the hundred thousand dollar bank. Different locations afford, 
no doubt, different degrees of facility for the production of gain in 
banking, as in other operations; yet, independent of that difference, some 
magnitudes of capital seem to be naturally more lucrative than other 
magnitudes, even when we make all due allowance for different degrees 
of skill in bankers, or the exercise of different degrees of economy. 

To investigate the source of the above differences, and to determine 
what magnitude of capital yields inherently the largest annual per 
centage of gain would involve us more deeply into the philosophy of 
banking than is necessary to our present design; and we have intro- 
duced the subject only to excite attention to it, should any person wish 
to investigate it further. 

The Currency.—On the ninth of last December, the one hundred and 
eighty-four banks of our State owed individual depositors $29,205,332 
Their bank notes in circulation amounted to - - 23,206,289 


Making an aggregate of indebtedness payable on demand $52,411,621 
Of which aggregate the banks had loaned on — and 
private securities - - - - - 45,209,372 


Being the whole with the exception of - - - $7,202,249 
This seems bold, but if the money has been so loaned that it can be 
recalled by the banks respectively, as fast as they are respectively called 
on to pay the deposites and bank notes, the apparent boldness will sub- 
side. The banks possess another reliance. They have loaned not only 
the above deposites and bank notes * sal Sage $45,209, 373 
But also the capitals of the said banks, say - = 47,333,879 


———— 


Making a total of loans on public and private securities of $92,543,251 
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The banks are therefore safe if they can recall enough daily, out of 
the above enlarged aggregate, to meet the daily returning bank notes, 
and the daily withdrawn deposites. This theoretical ability of the 
banks, is strengthened by experience, which shows that the aggregate 
amount of bank deposites and bank note circulation, varies but compara- 
tively little from day to day, and even from month to month, and from 
year to year. Bank notes are continually being rcturned to banks for 
payment, but they are continually paid out again as money; so depo- 
sites are continually being drawn out by depositors, but they are con- 
tinually returned as new deposites. 

The Currency of the State is a sort of Measure of the Business of the 
State.—The small variation in our State from month to month, in the 
aggregate amount of bank circulation and deposites, evinces that the 
commerce of the State employs the given amount of circulation and de- 
posites. They constitute the currency of the State, for usually the 
other items of currency, (specie and foreign bank notes,) are small in 
comparative amount. Commerce cannot ordinarily expand without an 
expansion of the currency, nor can either contract without a contraction 
of the other. And we may all have experienced, that business is more 
usually contracted fom inability to obtain currency, than currency is 
contracted from diminution of business. A proof of this is the expan- 
sion, apparently illimitable, that gradually occurs in business whenever 
banks become able to expand the currency. 

The Business of the State is a sort of Guarantee to Banks for the 
Permanence of a given amount of Currency.—The connexion which 
exists between business and currency, constitutes a practical guarantee 
to the banks that their bank notes will not all be suddenly returned for 
payment, nor all deposites be withdrawn. But for this guarantee no 
banker would dare to issue bank notes beyond the amount of his specie 
in bank, or to lend any portion of the money that he holds in deposite. 
If we examine the magnitude of the currency of our State when money 
is said to be scarce, and compare it with the magnitude that exists when 
money is said to be abundant, the difference will be small, and thereby 
shows that the guarantee above alluded tois potent. The currency will 
occasionally suffer a diminution that may distress bankers, but the great 
bulk of it must be as permanent as the business operations of men. 

A Surplusage of Currency can never exist long.—Neither bank notes 
nor bank deposites can exist long in excess, for some persons are pay- 
ing interest for them to the banks :—for example, the public, last De- 
cember, owed the banks more than forty millions of dollars, beyond 
the aggregate of all the deposites and bank notes; consequently an ex- 
tinguishment of this indebtedness furnishes a use for all existing bank 
notes and deposites,—a use equal to say seven per cent. the year on the 
whole sum; hence the extinguishment of the currency, by the payment 
of bank debts, becomes a sort of safety valve through which the cur- 
rency vanishes during any diminution of existing business pursuits, 
‘* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” is not more applica- 
ble to the human body with reference to the earth, than to bank cur- 
rency with reference to bank loans. The currency originates with bank 
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loans, and by the repayment of the loans the currency becomes extin- 
guished. We accordingly find that when business is technically dull— 
that is, when men cannot use currency at a sufficient profit to pay the 
banks seven per cent. interest thereon for short loans,* the aggregate of 
bank debts diminishes daily by voluntary payments from bank debtors. 
At such times, the Bank of England reduces its rate of interest, for 
though no existing business may justify the payment of seven per cent. 
the year, on short loans, for the use of currency, business may exist 
that will justify the payment of six per cent. or five or four. By thus 
periodically graduating the rate of bank interest, by the extemporaneous 
profitableness of the employment of currency, the Bank of England 
keeps its aggregate amount of loans as*high as it desires. 

The Extinguishment of Bank Circulation and Deposites, and the Extin- 
guishment of Debts due to Banks, preserve a pretty Uniform Equality.— 
The daily payments to all the banks of the State, come naturally to be 
about equal in amount to the aggregate daily redemptions of bank notes 
and bank deposites. In the production of this equality the banks some- 
times act compulsorily on the public; sometimes the public act com- 
pulsorily on the banks. When bank debtors pay voluntarily their bank 
loans, they compulsorily extinguish bank notes or bank deposites to 
the extent of the loans paid; but when banks exact a reduction of bank 
loans, the banks compel the extinguishment of bank notes and deposites 
to the extent of the reduction. Both calculations assume that the bank 
loans are paid not with specie, but with bank notes or deposites, for 
specie constitutes too small a portion of the currency of the State to 
vary much the general calculation. 

Specie Payments.—The last December bank reports show that the 
banks of the State owe in circulation and deposites, nearly fifty-two 
millions and a half of dollars payable on demand in specie; while the 
specie in all the banks is not quite seven millions of dollars. To an in- 
experienced observer, nothing seems wanting to the destruction of banks 
thus circumstanced, but some casual run on them for specie. Indeed, 
a sort of vulgar error exists in relation to the importance of specie to 
the currency of bank notes, and even to the ultimate value of both bank 
notes and bank deposites. Bad indeed, and fallacious indeed would be 
both these, if their currency or value depended on the amount of specie 
owned by the banks at any given moment. Of the fifty-two millions 
in bank notes and deposites due from the banks last December, the true 
basis of their value was the ninety-two millions and a half in debts due 


* Borrowers may often be found for money at seven per cent. the year, when the 
loan is to continue for several years; while no borrowers may be willing to take 
money on loans for short periods. The Bank of England accordingly extends the 
duration of its loans, as well as reduces its rates of interest, when borrowers are not 
sufficiently numerous. But loans for short periods are alone desirable to banks, for 
a bank knows not when its currency may return for redemption, and hence cannot 
safely loan for long periods. The duration of bank loans comes naturally to be 

raduated by the time that ordinarily intervenes between the creation of currency 

y banks, and its return for redemption and extinction. The period of return varies 
with different employments of currency, and in different localities, but the period is 
rarely so long as to enable banks to extend the duration of loans beyond a few 
months. 
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to the banks, which, with the seven millions in specie, made together 
ninety-nine millions and a half of dollars, wherewith to pay the fifty- 
two millions of deposites and bank notes. For all purposes of sol- 
vency the banks, therefore, possessed ninety-nine millions and a half of 
specie,—seven millions of it in the vaults of the banks, and ninety-two 
millions and a half in the pockets of the people. 

Specie Suspensions.—But as the fifty-two millions due from the banks 
in deposites and bank notes are payable on demand, while the ninety- 
two millions due to the banks are payable in daily portions, the whole 
not collectable under some months, the banks may be called on for 
payments faster than the bank debts will become payable, and a suspen- 
sion of specie payments may ensue, notwithstanding the assistance 
which the banks will derive from the possession of seven millions in 
specie at the commencement of the struggle. Our State has experienced 
three such suspensions, but no abatement of avidity by the public was 
produced thereby, in the desire to procure bank notes and bank depo- 
sites. They continued as valuable as ever for the purposes of currency, 
and were less valuable than specie only when specie was wanted for 
some other purpose than for currency within our state. 

Suspension of Specie Payments by a Single Solvent Bank.—The 
inherent value of bank notes and bank deposites, independently of their 
convertibility on demand into specie, is best seen, when a single 
solvent bank suspends specie payments. Within a circuit of country 
occupied by the debtors of the bank, its notes and deposites will con- 
tinue to be current so long as the debts daily becoming due to the bank, 
continue to be equal in amount to the bank notes and deposites that 
will be seeking redemption. Suppose, however, that the debt which 
you may owe the bank will not become payable under four months, 
still notes and Geposites to the amount of your debt will possess a 
value to ywr eval te specie, less the interes! for ‘a0 four months; 
hence, if the tauk pessess good debts equal in emourt ie its notes and 
deposites, suci: totes am deposites can, intrinsica}ly, depreciaie ia value 
only to the am. 921 «i sch interest;—nor will the (cp-sites and notes 
depreciate intrinsicsliy %: shat extent, if the bank shall se safficiently 
solvent to eventualiy pay its notes and deposites “ith interest super- 
added, according to the requirement of law. 

Legal Tender.—The Bank of England suspended specie payments 
continuously during twenty years, and its notes and deposites retained 
the value of specie, except where gold and silver were needed for other 
purposes than domestic currency. Some persons attribute the result to 
an act of parliament, by which costs could not be recovered in a legal 
prosecution against a debtor who tendered payment in notes of the Bank 
of England. No law, however, can confer a value on insolvent paper 
money, except as the law may act on pre-existing contracts. The law 
may, indeed, forbid you from refusing to receive the money on new 
contracts, but you will enter into none. The experiment was tried du- 
ring our revolutionary war, and it was tried subsequently by France, 
but prices for all saleable property increased continually, as the sup- 
posed actual value of the paper decreased. 
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Receivables and Treasury Notes—During our specie suspension of 
the year 1814, the value of paper money was well illustrated by the 
origination of a new species of bank note, which, instead of pro- 
mising to pay, promised to receive the note in all bank payments. The 
notes were called receivables, and they circulated as readily as specie 
in the vicinity of the issuing bank, so long as the bank restricted the 
emission within the amount needed by the bank debtors of the vicinity. 
The same principle is apparent in the treasury notes emitted occasion- 
ally by the Federal Government, and bearing no interest. The notes 
are receivable for duties, and in all other governmental payments, and 
this receivability confers a specie value as currency on such notes, to 
the amount of several millions of dollars scattered over the Union. Oc- 
casionally the notes accumulate in New York faster than they can be 
used in governmental payments, and then they sell at a discount which 
is graduated in degree by the time that will elapse before the notes 
will be needed in payments to government. The currency of such 
treasury notes, despite their inconvertibility into specie, is often attribu- 
table to the known solvency of the government; but no considera- 
tions are necessary to the currency of the notes, but a consciousness 
that the notes will immediately, or shortly, supply a use for which 
specie will otherwise be needed. 

A National Currency.—In a national bank, like the Bank of England, 
possessing a capital of many millions of pounds sterling, invested in 
short loans to bankers and merchants, and the recipient of all the gov- 
ernmental monies that accrue from taxes, duties, excise, &c., any notes 
would circulate as specie that the bank would receive. The notes 
which the Bank of England now issues being payable on demand in 
specie, the bank. is compelled to subordinate the amount of its bank 
nete earreuc\', and, consequently, the amount of its daily loans, to the 
accidental frcyuations that occur in the demand for specie; how disas- 
trous:y scever the suberdima on may affect the internal commerce of 
the kingdor in place of its present notes, were the bank to substi- 
tute a currens like the receivables of which we have been speaking, 
gold and silve. -ov}d be exported or imported according to the require- 
ments of comn.»rce without evy consequent derangement of business. 
Such a currency would be «2 expansible, at all times, as the business 
requirements of the county’; an“ -vithout losing, intrinsically, its ul- 
timate specie value, since evcry debtor of tiie bank would be holden 
to pay his debt in specie, to the extent that he could not procure the 
notes of the bank. ‘The ultimate value of the present currency is con- 
nected with specie, by means of an ability to compel the bank to pay 
specie on its notes; but in the other currency, the ultimate value would 
be connected with specie, by means of the bank’s ability to compel its 
debtors to pay specie on their bank debts. The responsibility of pro- 
curing specie rests now on the bank; the responsibility in the other 
system would rest on the bank’s debtors. We cannot, however, avoid 
seeing that the bank might issue so large an amount of such notes that 
an excess might be occasionally produced beyond the quantity that 
could be kept at par value. The depreciation might be illimitable in its 
degree, should the bank augment illimitably the excess of currency. 
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Possibly, therefore, the power to create such a currency cannot be 
safely committed to any institution; and evils less radical, result from 
the existing system of paper money, notwithstanding its sudden con- 
tractions on a foreign demand for specie, than would result from any 
different system. 

Expansions of the Bank Note Currency.—Having thus considered 
the nature of paper money, we will proceed to consider the principles 
by which its volume is regulated, when a power exists, as in safety 
fund, banks, to expand at will the currency within a given limit.* 
When country products sell at unusually high prices, the purchase of 
them employs a greater :mount.of money than when the articles sell at 
low prices. High prices proceed usually. from some extraordinary de- 
mand for the appreciated articles, and the extraordinary demand in- 
creases the number of the purchasers, and the frequency of sales and 
resales: all consequences which augment the amount of money that 
purchasers of produce borrow from the banks. Besides, as the price 
augments of any article, the area enlarges over which purchasi:s ex- 
tend their operations, creating thereby new applicants for ban} currency. 

The spir2 of Svecalation ts Conicgirs’--Every market le article 
it. subject io #2 increased action ke 7e avove, and cher spee—jation is 
aroused, it becurses cot agious, sens! specalators multiply foes; and 
though the weginal rchase: may  linn<o<' te wheat, alt other species 
of; grain soon become audea thereto. and other articies «! a different na- 
ture. In the year eighteen hundré! and tiirty-seven. every man anid 
woman became infected with a desire for the unuccvpied lands of the 
United States, and millions of dollars in bank notes were borrowed from 
banks and sent to Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and other p!eces where .he 
coveted lands were situated. City and village lots any where, soon 
were purchased with avidity; and the purchases undergoing an inces- 
sant activity of sale and resale, vast amounts of new currency were 
created for the occasion. 

Expansion of Bank Deposites—The operations which produce in 
the country an expansion of the bank note currency, produce in cities 
an expansion of bank deposites. These became accordingly in 1837, 
as unusually expanded in amount, as bank notes. Banks readily en- 
courage expansions, because bank profits are thereby augmented ; nearly 
every dollar of the increased bank notes and deposites being represented 
by some loan made on interest by the banks. 


* This expansibility to meet the wants of commerce, makes the safety fund banks 
more useful than the free banks. As relates to deposites, both kinds of banks pos- 
sess an equal expansibility. ‘The expansibility of a bank note currency renders 
such a currency better, as a commercial instrument, than a specie currency, whose 
une ibility would constitute a great practical check on competition and on en- 
terprise generally. A specie currency is not wholly unexpansible. We experi- 
enced this in the late famine in Ireland. Specie was sent from England to pure 
our breadstuffs, but an expansibility from such a source, is slow; and it can occur 
in only st of international commerce, not in emergencies of domestic 
commerce. ‘The relative effect on prices of the two kinds of currency, (paper and 
specie) during times of speculation, we shall not discuss, the discussion being not 


necessary to our design ; but the discussion is essential to a proper understanding of 
the utility of paper money. 
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Contraction of the Currency.—The currency of the State is subject 
to an incessant ebb and flow as respects the amount of the aggregate, 
and as respects each bank’s particular share thereof. Our State pos- 
sesses one hundred and eighty-four banks, and as each bank is a sort of 
independent sovereignty, each guards vigilantly its own interests, by en- 
deavoring to obtain for itself as many depusites as it can; and as large 
a share as it can of the aggregate bank note circulation of the State; 
hence when bank A, receives in payments or deposites, notes or checks 
of bank B, they are speedily sent to bank B, for redemption. By this 
process, bank notes and bank deposites circulate through the State, as 
blood circulates through the human body. Every ban, is a heart from 
which is continually flowing its bank notee by means of borrowers and 
depositors, who act as arteries to distribute the bank notes through all 
the business ramifications of the State; while every other bank is a 
vein, that is incessantly absorbing the saic bank notes, and returning 
them to the bank from which they originally emanated. Some of the 
notes of every bank are returned to it through the agency of brokers, 
who, like separate and peculiar absorbenis, soak up, by purchases at a 
small discount, bank notes which have been casually carried out of 
their proper sphere of action, aud t! -reby vecome a sort of merchandize 
more or less depreciated in valw2, as ‘*. acves have wandered from 
home, and lost their properties a curroacy. 

Periodical Contractions.—Vo cary fxiher the analogy between the 
circulatory systems of banks and of the human body, banks are, as wel: 
as men, subject to an occasiona! rash of blood to the hea’. The dis- 
ease is prevaient with the banks in the spring and fall. ‘Cc try mer- 
chaats resort then to New York for their mercantile suppi;es, and take 
‘hither country bank notes which they have accumulated irom thiz cus- 
tomers and debtors. Every merchant draws also from his depositing 
bank all his deposites, and borrows from the banks to the extent that 
loans are attainable. When he arrives at New York, any part of his 
money that is current at the city banks, soon flows thither; while the 
part which is uncurrent flows to the brokers; and brokers and banks 
with the utmost speed* of railroads and steamboats, send the country 
money home for redemption. 

Pressure Contraction—The contraction just referred to, is almost , 
peculiar io inland banks, but the Atlantic banks are subject to a con- 
traction that rarely affects extensively the interior. This contraction 
is consequent to a demand for specie on the Atlantic banks, whether the 
specie is to be exported to Europe, or paid into the sub-treasury, or to 
be used ‘or any other purpose. In December last, the banks of New 
York city possessed less than six millions of dollars in specie; while 
they were liable to be called on for rather more than twenty-seven mil- 
lions in payment of bank notes and deposites ;—besides some nine mil- 
lions in payment of debts due banks and other corporations. To be 


* Speedy redemptions are desired by brokers as a means of saving interest on the 
money which they employ. The country money that is received by the New York 
banks is paid by the country banks as soon as it is received in New York, for the 
New York banks take no country money except of banks that keep money with 
them wherewith to redeem. 
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thus liable was not peculiar to last December. The position then may 
be esteemed something better than a fair average of the usual condition 
of the city banks. Nor is the position bad, as the banks possess a claim 
on their debtors to the amount of forty millions and a half of dollars 
in discounted notes payable daily, and nearly all becoming due within 
three months; besides some seven or eight millions of dollars in other 
securities. 

But the banks are liable primarily, and if specie is demanded from 
them to the extent of even a half a million of dollars, the banks be- 
come sensitive and severally endeavor to strengthen themselves by re- 
fusing to lend, and by exacting payments from their debtors. Now as 
all the current money of the city is composed of the bank notes of the 
city banks, and of deposites in the said banks, all the loans thet bank 
A, can call in, will be paid in some of the aforesaid currency ; conse- 
quently so far as the payments strengthen bank A, they impoverish 
banks C, D, and E. But C, D, and E, were too poor already, and 
were severally endeavoring to strengthen themselves the same as bank 
A, was endeavoring to strengthen itself; hence C, D, and E, call on 
their debtors more stringently than before, and their efforts will impo- 
verish A, in the same way as the efforts of A, impoverish them. 

Panic.—The struggle just described must, as it proceeds, increase in 
intensity with a sort of compound progression ; and as each bank in re- 
calling its loans, looks only to its own safety, each bank is practically 
impoverishing the others to the extent of its power. But the conse- 
quences of the struggle are not confined to the banks. The currency 
(bank notes and deposites) being thus suddenly diminished in amount, 
by the payment of bank debts, enough is not left to transact. the usual 
business of the community. Money is said to become scarce. Pro- 
perty on sale cannot be readily sold, and with the diminution in the 
number of competing purchasers, prices languish and fall. Many per- 
sons who have depended on borrowing, to meet accruing engagements, 
are unable to borrow, and are compelled to suspend payments. Jn this 
category will be some merchants who have lived expensively in the 
most costly parts of the city, and been deemed rich; though actually 
long insolvent and kept from bankruptcy by only an ability to pay old 
debts by contracting new ones. Still they have been deemed as safe 
as other debtors, and men begin to query, whose insolvency may not 
follow next; especially as every failure involves other failures of en- 
dorsers and creditors. A new element, panic, is introduced into the 
pressure; and persons who have money to lend keep it unemployed 
until the storm subsides; and thus the last resource of embarrassment, 
the resource technically termed “ the street,” where notes can ordinarily 
be sold at a usurious discount, is closed against the needy, except at 
rates of discount so enhanced by avarice and fear, as to engulph nearly 
the whole principal of any proposed loan; and thus to defeat the mo- 
tive for the sacrifice. 

The very day-laborers, journeymen-mechanics, and market people 
will sometimes become infected with the panic, and add to the general 
trouble by a petty run on the banks for specie, in liquidation of small 
deposites, or the payment of small bank notes. 
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The Pressure reaches the Interior —While pressure and panic thus 
ravage the metropolis, the banks of the interior who at first are mere 
spectators of the struggle, begin to partake of the metropolitan distress. 
While money is plenty in the city, a portion of its currency consists of 
the notes of country banks, which are employed in ordinary occupa- 
tions to avoid the expense attendant on their transmission home for pay- 
ment; but when the pressure enhances the value of money, country 
bank notes are sold to the brokers in unusual quantities, and transmitted 
home for redemption. Nor is this the only intimation to country banks 
of the commotion in the city. The merchants of fhe country who are 
indebted to the city, are strongly importuned by the city creditors, to 
make speedy or even anticipated payments; and debts already due, can 
receive no further postponements. While country banks are weak- 
ened to the extent that these requirements are complied with, the re- 
sources of the country banks are often sadly diminished in these mo- 
ments of unusual need, by the return unpaid of many New York ac- 
ceptances on whose payment the country banks have relied for funds. 
The country banks can now no longer furnish loans, but begin to re- 
quire payment from their debtors; and thus bring on in the country, a 
mutual struggle of bank A, against bank B, in the way we have repre- 
sented the struggle in the city. 

The Pressure and Panic Terminate.—Every pressure in New York 
will not rage to the extent we have described, nor will every city pres- 
sure extend into the country; but when a pressure is commenced, it 
rarely is arrested, till business is greatly diminished, and, comparatively, 
but little currency is required toconduct it. Exportable produce in the 
meantime becomes so reduced in price that it may be exported more 
advantageously than specie, in the liquidation of foreign balances. Im- 
porters have also abridged their foreign orders in accordance with the 
diminished prospects of a profitable trade. Specie is no longer in de- 
mand. The banks cease from urging the payment of bank debts, and 
gradually begin to resume the process of lending. Business men fore- 
see that money will soon become abundant. They wish to purchase 
while prices remain at the panic and pressure standard. ll entertain 
the same views. Competition revives, prices advance, the banks lend 
freely to indemnify themselves in profits, for the late period of absti- 
nence. A new expansion is begun, to end at some future day in an- 
other contraction, another pressure, and, perhaps, another panic. 

The Sale of Exchange.—Notes of the New York city banks are, in 
all parts of the State, equa! in value to specie, by reason that persons 
in all parts are debtors to the city. Indeed, so much of the money of 
the State is required for uses in the city, that country banks can 
generally satisfy any demand for specie by a payment of the demand in 
bank notes of that city; or ina check upon some New York bank; so 
that the burden of maintaining specie payments in our State, rests 
wholly on the banks of New York. Their currency is the standard 
in our State of par value, and by it we graduate the currencies of all 
other places in the State and out; just as the longitude of places is es- 
timated with reference to the distance east or west from Washington. 
Even during the various suspensions which we have experienced of 

74* 
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specie payments, the currency of the New York city banks has con- 
tinued to be the standard of par value; and when the city currency has 
been less valuable than specie, the specie has been deemed above par, 
instead of the currency being deemed below par. People are often 
willing to allow a country bank a premium of a half of one per cent. and 
sometimes more, fora draft of the bank on New York; especially, as 
every country bank will receive in payment of the draft, notes of re- 
mote banks on which the holder could not obtain the specie without 
much travel and expense. The draft can be transmitted by mail, and 
its transmission by any mode of conveyance, is, from the legal nature 
of negotiable paper, less hazardous than the transmission of bank notes ; 
to say nothing of the exemption produced by the draft, from the ex- 
pense which attends the transportation of specie in large amounts. The 
selling of drafts on New York becomes, therefore, one of the regular 
sources of profit to country banks, as well as of convenience to men of 
business; and every country bank keeps funds there, and keeps funds 
in Albany, Boston or other places, for the purpose of selling drafts 
thereon at a premium, when the business of its vicinity makes drafts on 
such places desirable. 

Collections within the State -—The principle which makes a merchant 
at Buffalo purchase at a premium of one per cent., a draft on New 
York, will make a merchant at New York sell at a discount of one per 
cent. a draft which he may own, payable at Buffalo. Banks, accord- 
ingly, charge a discount varying in magnitude of rate, according to dis- 
tance, and other circumstances, when they give money to any person 
on drafts payable at remote banks. The charge is intended to remu- 
nerate the bank for its expense and trouble in procuring the payment 
of such drafts. The discount is, however, usually given not on drafts, 
payable at sight, but on notes and drafts payable at some future period ; 
the bank charging interest for the unexpired time, and discount for col- 
lecting the money at a distant place. 

Collections out of the State—The collections just described are 
usually but a small source of profits. Some banks refuse the business 
wholly. But the banks in New York are said to transact such busi- 
ness largely, with paper payable in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and 
other large cities of the Union and of Europe; a description of paper 
which the commerce of New York makes abundant in that city. In 
loaning money on such paper, banks allow nothing to the holder when 
the rate of exchange happens to be in favor of the place where the pa- 
per is payable; but this rule is not applied to European drafts, on which 
the difference of exchange is usually large. In paper on Philadelphia 
and other large cities of our Union, the rate of exchange is generally in 
favor of New York, hence the banks of New York, in lending money 
on such paper, rarely receive any benefit from the rate of exchange, 
except as they may charge a per centage for collection in addition to 
the interest on the money loaned. The charge for difference of ex- 
change between any two commercial cities, will vary naturally at 
different periods; but the multitude of collecting agencies which exist, 
keep down the charge at all times to the lowest limit of reasonable 
remuneration. Still the business constitutes one of the phases of bank- 
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ing, and it completes the summary that we have proposed to make of 
banking operations. 


PART II—THE BANKER. 


The Objects of Banking.—Correct sentiments beget correct conduct, 
A banker ought, therefore, to apprehend correctly the objects of bank- 
ing. They consist in making pecuniary gains for the stockholders, by 
legal operations. The business is eminently beneficial to society, but 
some bankers have deemed the good of society so much more worthy of 
regard than the private good of stockholders, that they have supposed all 
loans should be dispensed with direct reference to the beneficial effect 
of the loans on society ; irrespective, in some degree, of the pecuniary 
interests of the dispensing bank. Such a banker will lend to builders, 
that houses or ships may be multiplied; to manufacturers, that useful 
fabrics may be increased, and to merchants, that goods may be season- 
ably replenished. He deems himself, ex officio, the patron of all in- 
terests that concern his neighborhood, and regulates his loans to these 
interests by the urgency of their necessities, rather than by the 
cuniary profits of the operations to the bank, or the ability of the bank 
to sustain such demands. The late Bank of the United States is a re- 
markable illustration of these errors. Its manager seemed to believe 
that his duties comprehended the equalization of foreign and domestic 
exchanges, the regulation of the price of cotton, the upholding of State 
credit, and the control, in some particulars, of congress and the presi- 
dent:—all vicious perversions of banking to an imagined paramount 
end. When we perform well the direct duties of our station, we need 
not curiously trouble ourselves to effect, indirectly, some remote duty. 
Results belong to providence, and by the natural catenation of events, 
(a system admirably adapted to our restricted foresight,) a man can 
usually in no way so efficiently promote the general welfare, as by 
vigilantly guarding the peculiar interest committed tu his care. If, for 
instance, his bank is situated in a region dependent for its prosperity on 
the business of lumbering, the dealers in lumber will naturally consti- 
tute his most profitable customers; hence, in prom oting his own inter- 
est out of their wants, he will, legitimately, benefit them as well as 
himself—and benefit them more permanently than by a vicious subor- 
dination of his interests to theirs. Men will not engage permanently in 
any business that is not pecuniarily beneficial to them personally, hence 
a banker becomes recreant to even the manufacturing and other interests 
that he would protect, if he so manage his bank as to make its stock- 
holders unwilling to continue the employment of their capital in 
banking. This principle, also, is illustrated by the late United States 
Bank, for the stupendous temporary injuries which its mismanagement 
inflicted on society are a smaller evil than the permanent barrier its 
mismanagement has probably produced against the creation of any sim- 
ilar institution. 

The Pecuniary Prosperity of his Bank should constitute the Primary 
Object of the Banker —From the foregoing remarks we infer, that the 
honor and pecuniary prosperity of his bank should constitute the para- 
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mount motive of every banking opergtion. A violation of this princi- 
ple produced, in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, a suspen- 
sion of specie payments, which was visited on bank stockholders by a 
legislative prohibition of dividends, and visited on banks and bankers by 
a general obloquy. ‘The banks suspended that the debtors of the bank 
might not suspend ;—or worse, the banks suspended that the debtors 
might be spared the pecuniary loss that would have resulted from paying 
their bank debts. Aconduct so suicidal was probably fostered by the 
pernicious union, in one person, of bank director and bank debtor,— 
a union from which our banks are never wholly exempt; nor are they 
always exempt from the same union still more pernicious, in the case 
of bank presidents and cashiers. With this inherent defect in the or- 
ganization of our banks we can the more readily understand why, in 
1837, the banks assumed dishonor to shield their debtors, and why the 
dishonor was continued for some more than a year in our State, and 
longer in others; and would have continued longer in ours, but from a 
refusal of its further tolerance by the legislature. 

The same defect produced each of the three specie suspensions which 
the banks of our State have suffered. As a prelude to each suspension, 
the bank debtors of the Atlantic cities held enthusiastic public meetings, 
in which suspension was recommended to the banks; and the recom- 
mendation enforced by the assurance that the said debtors would sus- 
tain the banks in assuming a suspended position:—What a farce! 
What a “thimble-rig!? Such meetings mean, substantially,—suspend 
payments, that you may leave in our possession the money that we owe 
you ;—assume dishonor that we may remain honorable. 

Specie Suspensions are never necessary to Banks.—Every suspension 
of specie payments might have been prevented, had the bankers per- 
formed their duty to their respective banks, by prudence in the quality 
of their loans, and vigor in the enforcement of payments. No proof of 
this can be more convincing than the successfully sustained refusal of 
the Union Bank of New York to unite in the specie suspension of the 
year eighteen hundred and thirteen. All the banks of New England, at 
the same time preserved specie payments. Wee admit, that had all the 
banks of the Union refused to suspend payments in 1813, 1819 and 
1837, business would have severely suffered; but this is a consideration 
for the legislature and not for the banks. They are creations of the 
law and should obey their creator. In England, during its struggle 
with Napoleon, the government prohibited specie payments by the 
Bank of England, when the suspension was deemed publicly useful. 
The suspension continued for twenty years, but the bank incurred 
thereby no disgrace, for it obeyed the law. 

The Interest of Debtors and Dealers should be subordinated to the 
Interests of the Bank—The subordination of the honor and interests of 
a bank to the avarice or necessities of its managers, or dealers of any 
description, is productive not of suspensions only, but of every disas- 
ter which usually befals banks; and unless such a subordination can be 
prevented by the officer who acts specially as banker, no man who re- 
spects himself should continue in the position, when he discovers that 
sueh a subordination is in progress. The owner of a steam engine 
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regulates its business by the capacity of his engine, but should he regu- 
late it by the necessities of his customers, he would probably burst his 
boiler. A ship owner regulates his freight by the tonnage of his ship; 
a contrary course would sink it. So every bank possesses a definite 
capacity for expansion by which bank dealers can regulate their busi- 
ness; but when a bank regulates its expansion by the wants of its deal- 
ers, or the persuasions of friendship, it will probably explode, or be 
otherwise unprofitable to its stockholders. 

Security—Banks charge for the use of money no more than the use 
is worth. Nothing is added for risk, and thereby money-lending dif- 
fers from all other business that involves hazard. A great disproportion 
exists also between the amount hazarded by any loan, and the amount 
gained. The loan of a thousand dollars for sixty days involves the 
possible loss of a thousand dollars, without the possibility of a greater 
gain than some ten dollars. Banks, therefore, never regularly lend mo- 
ney without receiving the security of more than one person who is 
deemed safe for the debt; and a good banker will err on the side of 
excessive security, rather than accept security whose sufficiency may 
reasonably be questioned. In the country, two endorsers are usually 
required on every note that is discounted, but in cities, where discounts 
are made for shorter periods than in the country, one endorser is more 
usual than two. 

Moral Security.—Independently of the wealth of the endorser, the 
banks derive from him a security founded on the natural desire of every 
borrower to protect his friends, should insolvency occur to the borrower 
during the pendency of the bank loan. An endorser will, also, usually 
foresee earlier than the bank when mischances threaten the borrower, 
and when appeals for protection should be made. To derive these 
benefits from endorsers they should be disconnected in business from 
the borrower, so as not to be involved in his calamities; hence, such 
disconnection is always one of the circumstances from which a banker 
judges of the sufficiency of any proffered endorser. Relationship of 
either consanguinity or affinity, between a debtor and his sureties, 
sharpens usually the desire of the debtor to protect his endorser; while 
again such relationship facilitates the concealment of a common pecu- 
niary interest in enterprizes, and facilitates collusions against the bank 
in times of disaster, that may more than counterbalance the benefits ex- 
pected by the bank from the relationship. 

Security Founded on the Morality of a Debtor.—The more lax the 
morality is of a borrower, the less will he probably feel the obligation 
to protect his endorsers; and the more lax the morality is of an en- 
dorser, the more will he struggle against a surrender of his property 
to pay an unprotected endorsement. As a general result, debts are 
rarely collectable from the property of an endorser, unless his property 
very greatly over-balances the amount of his endorsement. Instances are 
continually occurring where an endorser who is become liable for a bad 
debt which his property could pay, and leave him a surplus, will ruin 
himself in successfully preventing the application of his property to the 
debt in question. Hence, when a debt is contracted wholly on the pro- 
perty of the endorser, the debt will not be safe unless it is small in 
comparison with the wealth of the endorser. 
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Security Founded on the Habits of a Debtor—Men who are prone 
to extravagance in their domestic or personal expenditures, rarely pos- 
sess the amount of property they are reputed to possess. Men expend 
to be thought rich more frequently than they expend by reason of being 
rich. The rich are usually more inclined to parsimony than expendi- 
ture. Any way, persons who practise parsimony are in the way of be- 
coming rich, whatever may be their present poverty ; while persons who 
are profuse in expenditures, are in the way of becoming poor, though 
they may possess a present opulence. 

Security Founded on the Nature of a Man’s Business—A man who 
transacts a regular business in a regular way, is not liable to sudden 
fluctuations in his pecuniary solvency ; but when a man’s business is 
novel, and its results are untried,—or when its results are frequently 
disastrous, the banker who grants him loans assumes some of the haz- 
ards and uncertainties of the business. 

Security Founded on the Application of the Loan.—When money is 
to be invested in the purchase of merchandise, cattle, flour or other 
property in the regular course of the borrower’s business, the invest- 
ment yields to the borrower a means of repayment; nothing is hazarded 
but ordinary integrity, and ordinary exemption from disasters: but 
when the borrowed money is to pay some pre-existing debt, none of 
the foregoing securities apply, and, possibly, you are merely taking a 
thorn out of another person’s side, to place it in your own. 

Security Founded on the Character of the Paper that is to te Dis- 
counted.—N otes which a man receives, on the sale of property in his 
ordinary business, are termed business notes. The owner having re- 
ceived them as money, had satisfied himself of their safety ; hence, when 
they are offered to a banker by a prudent man of business, they possess 
an inherent evidence of value. They were given also for property that 
will, in the ordinary course of business, furnish the means by which the 
notes may be paid; and thus they possess an additional ingredient of 
safety. Kindred to such notes are drafts which a man draws on a 
consignee to whom property has been forwarded for sale. If the con- 
signee be a prudent man, (the consignor must deem him prudent or he 
would not trust to him the property,) he will not accept unless the 
property forwarded is equivalent in value to the amount of the accept- 
ance. The property, therefore, will pay the acceptance, and while the 
property remains unsold, it constitutes an equitable pledge for ulti- 
mate payment. A country banker, however, will usually be benefitted 
in a long course of business, by never loaning on city names without 
a reliable country endorser or maker, or both; for nothing is usually 
more unreliable than the reputed solvency of the merchants of large 
cities. 

Acceptances in Advance of Consi, nts.—A factor will sometimes 
accept in confidence that the drawer will supply him with funds in time 
to pay the acceptance. This will not constitute a worse security than 
an ordinary accommodation endorsement; but the transaction lacks 
the reliability an? security that are consequent to the acceptor’s posses- 
sion of consignments in advance of his acceptance ; and so far as the 
nature of the acceptance is concealed, the ostensible character of the 
paper will give it a fictitious security. 
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Assimilated Notes and Acceptances—Notes and acceptances are 
often assimilated to the foregoing character to facilitate the procurement 
of loans. ‘T'wo merchants will exchange notes, and offer each other’s 
note at different banks, as business paper. Such notes are peculiarly 
hazardous by reason that the insolvency of either of the parties will 
usually produce the insolvency of the other. Acceptances are ex- 
changed in the same way, and possess the same element of danger. 

Kiting.—Sometimes a country merchant will draw on a merchant of 
New York, and obtain thereon a discount at some country bank. The 
draft will have some months to run before it will become payable ; 
but when it is payable, the New York merchant will obtain the means 
of payment by drawing on the country merchant, payable some months 
thereafter, and getting a discount thereon in New York. Such transac- 
tions are termed “ kiting.” They are practised on notes as well as on 
drafts; and by persons residing in the same place as well as at distant. 
places. When practised by persons who live at a distance from each 
otiier, the operation is usually very expensive, by incidental charges of 
exchange and collection. Bankers should suspect the solvency of par- 
ties who resort to expedients so commercially disreputable. The real 
character of the transactions is rarely avowed by the parties inculpated 
in the practices ; but a vigilant banker will soon suspect the operations, 
and not touch them, unless the security can be made very ample. 

Dummies.—A country produce dealer, or manufacturer, will, some- 
times, place in New York an agent on whom to draw; or he may con- 
nect his operations with some person there of no capital, whom he will 
use as an acceptor. Such acceptances are no better than the note of 
the country dealer. They constitute, moreover, a hazardous class of 
paper, as you may rely somewhat on an assumed capital in the accep- 
tors. Such methods are rarely practised except by persons who want 
to extend their operations beyond the limit to which a real consignee 
would restrict them. No prudential limit exists with the dummy ac- 
ceptor, hence, the drawer is able to carry his operations to an extent 
unlimited, except by his own will, or his ability to find lenders; and 
men thus predisposed, and supplied with the requisite machinery, usu- 
ally extend their speculations till they are overwhelmed in ruin. 

Void Notes and Drafts—Notes and drafts are often made to be sold 
at a usurious discount, by parties ostensibly solvent, but who are strug- 
gling to purchase a transient respite from bankruptcy, or to amend their 
fortunes by desperate enterprizes. Banks are, therefore, usually reluct- 
ant to discount paper offered by brokers and other persons who are 
known to practise usury; for such paper is, by existing laws, void as 
against makers and endorsers, in the hands of even an unconscious 
holder. In New York the defence of usury is said to be so discr_dit- 
able, that few men will avail themselves of it. In the country, people 
seem less fastidious in this respect, and any debt which can certainly be 
avoided by means of: usury, would be very apt to be uncollectable. 

Of Gains.—But the avoidance of loss is only a negation of evil. 
To make gains is the proper business of a banker, and as the principal 
source of legitimate gain is lending money, the bank must lend to the 
extent of its ability—erring on the side of repletion, rather than of in- 
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anition; for a banker knows not how far his bank can bear extension 
till he tries ;—hence, if timidity, indolence or apathy, limits his loans in 
advance of necessity, he may injure the community by unnecessarily 
withholding pecuniary assistance, and injure his stockholders by unne- 
cessarily abridging their profits. A banker must not, however, extend 
his loans regardless of the future, but like a skilful mariner, he should 
see an approaching storm while it is an incipient breeze, and meanwhile 
carry all the sail that will not jeopard the safety of his charge :—gov- 
erning his discounts, at all times more by the condition of his funds, 
and his own prospective resources, than by any reputed scarcity or 
abundance of money in other places and in other banks. 

When to be Moderate——If a banker can make reasonably good 
profits on his capital without much expansion, he may keep more restrict- 
ed in his loans than a banker should who is less favorably circumstanced. 
Every banker must, however, remember that to be strong in funds and 
rich in profits, are natural incompatibilities; hence the more money a 
banker wishes to make, the poorer in funds he must consent to become. 
In banking operations, as in most other, wisdom lies in a medium be- 
tween extremes; and if a banker can keep funds enough for practical 
safety, he had better forego excess of funds, and receive an equivalent 
in gains. Physicians say that the human body can bear excess of food 
better than deficiency. The excess can be discharged by cutaneous 
eruptions, as we see sometimes in over-fed infants; but deficiency of 
nourishment will not relieve itself: so in banking, a repletion of loans, 
if they are undoubtedly solvent, prompt and short, will soon of them- 
selves work a relief to the bank ; but a paucity of loans cannot, by any 
process of its own, cure the scant profits of the stockholders. Banks 
are rarely injured, therefore, by an excess of discounts. When banks 
fail, their disaster proceeds from the quality of their loans, not from the 

uantity. 

, The kind of Paper that a Banker should prefer—No banker should 
keep his funds inactive when no better excuse exists therefor, than that 
the business he can obtain is not so lucrative as the business of some 
other place, or than his own business was at some other period. The 
legal rate of interest is so high, that the voluntary forbearance of its re- 
ception for even a short period, is ordinarily a greater pecuniary evil, than 
the reception of any common description of solvent loans. Any way,a 
banker who keeps his funds inactive, to await the offer of loans more 
lucrative than simply the interest of money, should be well assured that 
the future loans will be sufficiently lucrative to compensate for the for- 
bearance. But no disadvantages of position must be deemed a sufficient 
apology for the assumption of hazardous loans. When no safe busi- 
ness offers, no business should be transacted by a banker who enter- 
tains a proper respect for himself, ora proper feeling for his stock- 
holders. Gains may be impossible, but losses are measurably avoida- 
ble. If any location presents the alternative of no business, or great 
hazards, a banker is accountable for the choice which he may make be- 
tween the two alternatives ; and he is accountable no further. 

Selection of Loans founded on Incidental Circulation and Depo- 
sites.—But ordinarily every banker is presented with more business 
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than he can assume, and he is enabled to select the more profitable and 
reject the less profitable. In speaking of the profits of banking we 
mean gains that proceed from some other source than the interest al- 
lowed by law for the use of the money. These gains are derived most 
largely from circulation and deposites; hence loans are advantageous 
to a bank, in proportion as they increase the circulation or deposites 
of the bank. Money is sometimes borrowed to pay debts to a neigh- 
boring bank ; or to a person who keeps his money deposited in a neigh- 
boring bank. Such loans yield no profit to the lender except the inte- 
rest on the loan, hence they are not so profitable as loans to borrowers 
who will take bank notes of the lending bank, and circulate them over 
the country in the purchase of agricultural products. While the notes 
remain in circulation, the bank is receiving interest on them from the 
borrower,—interest not for the loan of money, but for the loan by the 
bank of its promises to pay money when demanded. So on a loan 
made by a bank to one of its depositing customers, the bank receives 
interest on only its promise to pay the borrowed money when the bor- 
rower shall from time to time draw for the same. And when a depo- 
site is thus drawn from a bank, the draft is not necessarily paid in mo- 
ney, but in bank notes which may obtain a circulation. This advan- 
tage is a usual attendant of the deposites of some customers, and 
makes their accounts doubly beneficial to a bank. Whether a depositor 
asks for more loans than his deposite account entitles him to receive, is 
a question whose solution depends on whether the bank can lend all 
its money to better depositing customers, or more profitably use it in 
loans for circulation. A banker should, however, estimate liberally the 
merits which pertain to a steady customer; not deciding on any pro- 
posed loan, by the amount of the proposer’s deposite at the time of 
the proposal, but his antecedent deposites, which were doubtless made 
in reliance on the bank for a fair reciprocity of benefits. Competition 
for profitable customers exists among banks as eagerly, as competition 
among borrowers for bank loans; hence liberality to customers by a 
banker is as much a dictate of interest as of justice. 

Selection of Loans founded on the place of their Repayment.— 
Notes and drafts discounted by country banks and payable in New 
York, Albany, Troy, and some other eastern places, are payable ina 
currency whose value is enhanced some half of one per cent. by the 
rate of exchange, which exists in favor of the east, and against the 
west. As country banks never allow any premium in the reception of 
such paper, the benefit of the exchange is a strong inducement to a 
country banker for preferring loans thus payable, to loans payable at his 
own counter. Borrowers will often take advantage of this predilection, 
and make notes payable artificially at New York, as a means of obtain- 
ing a loan of a country banker. Notes thus made are rarely paid at ma- 
turity, hence so far as a banker relies on their payment, and founds his 
business calculations thereon, they are hurtful. To the extent that he 
colludes with the maker and supplies him with funds by which any 
such note can be paid at New York, at a Joss to the maker of the diffe- 
rence in the rate of exchange, the transaction is unlawful ; and banking 
is not exempt from the ordinary fatality which ever in a long course of 
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business, makes honesty the best policy. To gain unlawfully must 
also be a poor recommendation for a banker, with any thoughtful stock- 
holder; for if a man will collude to make dishonest gains for his stock- 
holders, what security can the stockholders possess that he will not 
collude against them, to make dishonest gains for himself. A country 
banker may properly discount a note payable in New York when the 
maker’s business will make New York the most convenient place of 
payment; though the borrower’s residence may be in the country :— 
such is often the case with drovers, lumber men and some manufac- 
turers. Transactions of this circuitous nature must, however, be spon- 
taneous on the part of the borrower; for a note is usurious if, in addition 
to the receipt of legal interest, the banker superadds, as a condition of 
the loan, that it must be paid at a distant city, and consequently in a 
currency more valuable than that the lender received. But when such 
loans are legal, and possess the best commercial character for punctu- 
ality and security, they are not always so advantageous to a country 
bank as. notes payable at the country bank, and connected with the cir- 
culation of bank notes or with deposites. The force of this remark can 
perhaps be better seen in what follows :— 

Selection of Loans founded on the Sale of Exchange—Banks can 
usually make as many loans as they desire to borrowers who will use 
the loan in purchasing from the bank some draft on New York or 
other eastern city, whereby the bank will obtain a premium on the sale 
of the draft, in addition to the interest on the loan. The operation be- 
comes peculiarly advantageous to the bank when the loan is itself paya- 
ble in New York, for while the borrower pays in such a transaction, a 
half of one per cent. to the bank for a bank draft on New York, he 
subsequently repays in New York the borrowed money without re- 
ceiving any return premium from the bank. But how lucrative soever 
such a transaction seems, banks can rarely transact profitably much of 
such business. Should the entire capital of a safety fund bank of three 
hundred thousand dollars be employed in discounting drafts on New 
York payable at three months from the time of discount, and should 
the bank pay therefor sight drafts on New York, charging for them a 
premium of a half of one per cent. the bank could not pay its stock- 
holders above six per cent. the year in bank dividends. To pay that 
much the bank would have to earn nine per cent. the year on its capi- 
tal, as follows: 

Dividend of six per cent. the year on $300,000 is $18,000 00 

Half per cent. to be paid to the safety fund, , : 1,500 00 

Salaries, taxes, stationery and other contingencies during 
the year, at the lowest calculation for such a capital, . 7,500 00 


Making a total which is equal to 9 per ct. on $300,000 $27,000 00 
Being just what such a bank would earn during a year, if it transacted 
no other business than the discount of drafts as above supposed. The 
calculation shows that the sale of exchange must be deferred to busi- 
ness which brings with it circulation or deposites. They are the only 
sources of large profits, as ‘well as the great instruments of legitimate 
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banking. Brokers can deal in exchange as well as banks, and banks 
should make loans predicated on the sale of exchange, for only so much 
as can be thus sold without impairing the ability of the bank to lend 
money for circulation, &c. The ability of a bank to lend for circula- 
tion is impaired by the sale of exchange, because such sales take the 
funds with which country banks redeem their bank notes; and no 
banker is willing to issue bank notes for circulation except in propor- 
tion to the amount which he possesses of redeeming funds. 

Selection of Loans founded on a Commission for their Collection.— 
Banks often make loans that are payable at places, where the cur- 
rency that will be received in payment, is worth less to the lending 
bank than a payment at its own counter. But banks turn to a profit 
this disadvantage, by charging, in addition to the interest, a commission 
for collecting payment of the loans, Notes payable as above are given 
extensively by country merchants to the persons of whom they pur- 
chase goods, and the commission charged by banks for collecting the 
payment of such notes, varies according to distance, and the facilities 
which exist for making the collections; but whether a bank can make 
money by such collections, depends on the arrangements it is able to 
make : for instance, a bank at Buflalo may receive one per cent. for col- 
lecting a note payable at Utica, while a bank at Utica may receive one 
per cent. for collecting a note payable at Buffalo; hence, if the two banks 
can exchange this paper with each other, each bank will be paid at its 
own counter, and gain the one per cent., without any inconvenience 
except the trouble of corresponding with each other, and the expense 
of postage. Every good banker endeavors to acquire correspondents 
of the character indicated, for in banking as in other business, compe- 
tition keeps down profits ; so that much gain is impracticable except as 
a result of good management. 

Selection of Loans founded on the Time they are to Endure.—As 
every loan is usually attended with some advantage to the bank, in the 
ways we have explained, beyond the interest paid by the borrower, the 
sooner the loan is to be repaid to the bank, the more frequently will 
the bank be able to reloan the money, and obtain a repetition of the in- 
cidental advantages. Loans, however, that are not longer to run than 
sixty days must be discounted at the rate of six per cent., the year in- 
terest, instead of seven, by all safety fund banks; hence, when a safety 
fund banker makes such loans, the incidental benefits must be sufficient to ~ 
countervail this loss of interest, or longer paper will be more profitable. 

Time Estimated with reference to the Prospective Wants of a Bank. 
As country banks are subject every spring and fall to a revulsion of 
their bank notes, every judicious banker will endeavor to so select the 
loans which he makes during a year, that large amounts of them will 
become payable at the precise periods of the spring and fall when funds 
will be most needed. This is imitating the conduct of Pharaoh who 
during the years of plenty accumulated provisions for the periods of 
apprehended famine. Many months of every year are months of plenty 
with every well conducted bank. The paper which is selected for the 
future contingency, will be useful in proportion to its reliability, and 
paper payable in New York or other eastern cities will be more useful 
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than any other. No rules of banking are more practically valuable 
than the foregoing. 

Time with reference to Panies and Pressures.—As banking is liable 
to panics and pressures which may arise without being preceded by any 
long premonitory symptoms, a banker must invest his funds in short 
loans which measurably accomplish the feat that is proverbially impos- 
sible, “to have a cake and eat it at the same time :”—that is, by means 
of short loans, the bank keeps its funds always available within a short 
period, and yet keeps them always loaned out on interest. The banks 
of large cities are able to make loans payable on demand, or ona few 
days notice; while country banks possess no such opportunities; but 
are able usually to deposite their spare funds in some banks of Albany 
or New York, subject to a repayment on demand, or on short notice ; 
and in the mean time to receive on the deposite an interest of some four 
or five percent. Such arrangements are peculiarly beneficial to country 
banks, as every country bank is compelled, by existing laws, to keep in 
New York or Albany an agency for the redemption of its bank notes ; 
and hence must keep funds in one of those cities. Experience, how- 
ever, has painfully demonstrated, in a recent bank failure, that the con- 
venience of an interest paying depository is not exempt from danger. 
The legislature in compelling country banks to incur the danger, has 
looked solely to the convenience of the public, and possibly estimated 
too lightly or disregarded the hazard to the banks. 

A Banker should acquaint himself with the Pecuniary Circumstances 
of his Dealers—What is every person’s business is proverbially no- 
body’s; hence the safety of banks depends iess on boards of directors, 
than on some single person to whom the bank is specially confided, 
and to whom we have alluded under the name of the banker. He is 
to be always present, and always responsible in his feelings and in 
public estimation, for the prosperity of the bank ; and for these services 
he ought to be well compensated, pecuniarily, so as to stimulate his 
faculties to their best efforts. We mistake human nature when we ex- 

t great efforts from any man, and supply no proper motive therefor. 
The banker we have described, will acquaint himself with the pecu- 
niary circumstances of the dealers of his bank, and of their endorsers, 
and of all persons, who, though not present debtors or endorsers, may 
probably become such. Persons enough will hasten to inform a banker 
when any of his debtors become declared insolvents ; but such shutting of 
the stable door after the horse is stolen, is not the information that is useful 
toa banker. After insolvency is admitted, the resort to banks is ended. 
The information which is useful to a banker must be made while the 
person in question retains a reputation for solvency; and the informa- 
tion will be useful in proportion as “ it scents any coming mischief in the 
far-off gale.” To acquire information, some country bankers obtain 
extracts from the assessment rolls of the towns within the circuit of 
their dealings; such extracts including only the men of reliable property. 
Other bankers keep a book composed by themselves, of names accu- 
mulated, from day to day, of persons whose pecuniary position may 
interest their bank. Such a book may assume the form of an extensive 
alphabet, and the persons therein may be registered under the name of 
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the town in which they reside. By this arrangement, when a banker is 
brought in contact with a person who resides, say, in Oswego, he can, 
by looking in his book under the head of Oswego, see the names of 
his debtors, and obtain such information in relation to them, as the person 
from Oswego can supply ; and which information he can record against 
each name respectively. ‘The information thus acquired may be revised 
by other informants, as opportunities may offer; and the banker must 
give to the whole such an interpretation as his judgment shall dictate. 
The record will be improved by noting the name of the person from 
whom the information is received, and the date of its reception; for the 
information will be reliable in proportion somewhat to its recentness, 
and to the character of the informant. In large cities where discounts 
are rarely made except to persons of the city, who are personally known 
to some of the directors, such a record may be useless; but in country 
banking the borrowers and their endorsers are generally residents of 
remote places, and unknown, personally, in the locality of the bank. A 
country banker who should insist on a personal acquaintance with his 
dealers and their endorsers, would find his business restricted to a cir- 
cle too smalj for the employment of his capital. In vain will such a 
banker insist that he ought not to make loans to persons of whom he 
possesses no knowledge, the answer will be that he should acquire 
the knowledge. It is indispensable to his bank. He is bound to 
know a sufficient number of persons to enable his bank to employ 
its capital advantageously. Every note, therefore, that he rejects for 
want of knowledge. is ostensibly a slight reproach on him, in cases 
where he has not a sufficiency of known borrowers ; while every note 
that he rejects or accepts by means of his knowledge of the parties, is 
a tribute to his industry and vigilance. 

A Banker should, as far as is practicable, know the Signatures of his 
Dealers.—The preceding remarks will show why country banks are 
specially liable to loss from forgeries. Moreover, many of the makers 
and endorsers who deal with country banks write poorly, and their 
signatures bear but little internal evidence of genuineness, even when 
you are partially acquainted with the parties; for the same person will 
write differently at different times, and, especially, with different pens 
and different qualities of ink; and he varies these continually. Still the 
greater the danger, the greater is the caution which the banker must 
exercise. He must bring to the difficulty all the scrutiny of which the 
case is susceptible, or he will not stand excused from consequent losses. 
A comparison of any proffered signature with one that is genuine, 
though encumbered with difficulties as above explained, is a guide that 
should not be neglected ; and it is often the best that can be resorted to. 
Some bankers, therefore, keep a book in which every person who fre- 
quents the bank inserts his name. The signatures should: be placed 
alphabetically to facilitate a future reference to them. The endorsers 
may never visit the bank ; but when a note is paid, the names of the en- 
dorsers may, with the consent of the maker, be cut from the note, and’ 
pasted into the book in their proper order. In no very long time, a 
mass of autographs may be thus collected. Some names on notes may 
not be deserving of such preservation ; and in this particular, as in all: 
others, the banker must exercise his judgment. 

76* 
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A Banker should know the Residence of Endorsers.—The law in re- 
lation to endorsers renders them liable only on due notice of the non- 
payment of the endorsed note, This avenue of loss is felt but seldom 
in large cities; but in the country it produces constant danger. A 
country banker, therefore, must know where endorsers reside, and usu- 
ally the information can be obtained most readily when each note is 
discounted, and from the person who brings it for discount. The infor- 
mation can be written on the note under the name of the endorser, and 
it will serve as a direction to the notary public, should the note be pro- 
tested for non-payment. The laws of our State required, formerly, that 
the notice of non-payment should be forwarded by mail to the post 
office nearest to the residence of the endorser. This imposed on the 
banker a knowledge of postal locations that added much to the diffi- 
culty of his position. The law has since meliorated the difficulty by 
rendering a notice sufficient if directed to the town in which an endor- 
ser resides. When a banker desires to avail himself of this law, he 
had better comply literally with its conditions, and direct the notice 
“to the town of A,”—thus showing that your letter is not sent to A, but 
to the town of A;—leaving the particular post office in the town, 
(some towns have more than one,) to the discretion of the post master, 
for whose errors you are not accountable :—for instance, two or more 
post offices are located in the town of Whitestown, and one of them is 
at a place called Whitestown; hence, if you direct a notice “ Whites- 
town,” you designate a post office, and it may not be the one which the 
endorser frequents. Such a notice would probably be deemed defective, 
and the debt would not be recoverable against an endorser thus notified ; 
but should you direct “ to the town of Whitestown,” you designate no 
post office, and as you have performed all that the law requires, the en- 
dorser will be holden for the debt. 

A Banker must know the Pecuniary Position of his Bank.—As a 
banker will lend to the extent of his ability, that he may make for his 
bank, all the gains in his power, he must be well acquainted with the 
present pecuniary means and liabilities of his bank. He can keep on 
his table a summary showing the precise amount of his funds, and 
where they are situated, and of what they are composed ; also, an ag- 
gregate of his various liabilities. Such a summary when corrected 
daily, or more frequently if necessary, will constitute a chart by which 
he will be able to judge whether he can lend, or whether he must re- 
trench existing loans. The funds that will be adequate to any given 
amount of liability, a banker must learn by experience, embarrassed 
as he will be by a want of uniformity in the results of his experience, 
at different periods. Every bank must be liable, momentarily, to de- 
mands for payment of its bank notes and deposites, beyond its pre- 
sent funds. Practically, however, if a banker has funds enough, day 
by day, to meet the requirements of the day, he has funds enough. 
“‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” is a proverb peculiarly ap- 
plicable to banking. 

Prospective Resources—But a banker must not be satisfied by 
knowing that his funds of to-day will be sufficient for the wants 
of the day. He must possess a reasonable assurance that the same 
will be his position “to-morrow, and to-morrow, to the end of 
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time.” To gain this assurance, he ought to keep also before him one 
or more lists in detail of his prospective resources; showing what 
notes and acceptances will be payable to the bank daily for some weeks 
or months ahead, and where they are payable. With such lists, and 
a knowledge of the reliability of the paper thus going onward to matu- 
rity, he will be able to judge whether his prospective resources will 
need the aid of his existing unemployed funds; or whether he may loan 
them, and even extend his liabilities in anticipation of a prospective sur- 
plusage of resources. 

Provision for the Future—By means of such lists as we have just 
described, should a banker discover that his existing resources will be 
small during, say, the month of June, he can aid the defect by discount- 
ing in the preceding May, April or March, paper that will mature in 
June. By thus regulating, prospectively, his future resources, he can 
be always provided with funds. And that a banker may, at all times, 
be master of his resources, he should never promise prospective loans, 
or make loans with any promise of their renewal. The more he keeps 
uncommitted, the better will he be able to accommodate himself to fu- 
ture exigencies. Banking is subject to sufficient uncertainties, without 
unnecessarily aggravating them by any prospective agreements. A 
banker may be unable to fulfil such pledges, and be thus compelled to 
falsify his promises ; or he may be able to fulfil them only at a sacrifice 
of the interests of his bank, and thus be placed in the unwholesome di- 
lemma of injuring his personal character, or of preventing the injury 
by only a sacrifice of the interests of his bank. 

General Supervision.—A banker is compelled to employ officers to 
whom he must entrust his vaults and their contents. Robberies are 
often committed by persons thus entrusted, and some such robberies 
have remained long concealed. The banker cannot be responsible for all 
such occurrences, still vigilance can accomplish much in the way of se- 
curity against mischances, and the banker is responsible for the exer- 
cise of all practicable vigilance. Robberies and frauds possess usually 
some discoverable concomitants. No man plunders to accumulate pro- 
perty that is not to be used. Its use therefore, which can rarely be 
wholly concealed, is a clue which a vigilant eye can trace to the plun- 
derer. Nearly every plunderer is a prodigal, and may thereby be de- 
tected ;—nearly every plunderer is needy, and should therefore be sus- 
pected. The banker should know human nature, and be able to trace 
effects to their causes; and to deduce effects from causes. To this ex- 
tent he is answerable for the safety of his bank. The sentinel whose 
post happens to be surprised by an enemy, may escape punishment as a 
criminal, but he can rarely gain commendation for vigilance, or es- 
cape censure for carelessness. 

Over Drafis.—To permit over drafts is to make loans without en- 
dorsers, and without the payment of interest. It is moreover, to em- 
power a dealer to control your resources. No mode of lending money 
can be more inconsistent with all safe banking; and it should never be 
permitted. Still every man who keeps a bank account can draw checks 
for an amount exceeding his balance in bank; nor can the banker per- 
sonally supervise the payment of checks. A vigilant banker will, how- 
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ever, provide vigilant subordinate officers:—‘“the eye of the master 
maketh diligent,” says the scriptures. An intelligent and careful teller 
will soon learn whom he must watch; but afier all precautions an over 
draft may be perpetrated, and whether by accident or design, the book- 
keeper should forthwith report to the banker the occurrence, and he 
must act thereon as his judgment shall deem proper. 

Enforcement of Payments.—No system of banking can escape the 
casualty of doubtful debts. Usually the most favorable time to coerce 
payments is when they first become payable. Then the debtor has ex- 
pected to pay, and if he is then in default, no certain dependence can be 
made on his subsequent promises. He is also usually less offended by 
a legal enforcement of payments when they are promptly enforced, and 
when he knows the creditor is disappointed by the default, than he is 
after the default has been tacitly acquiesced in by a long forbearance of 
coercive measures. Additional security, when necessary, can also be 
more readily obtained at the time of the default, than it can after the 
debtor is become reconciled by time to his dishonorable position. His 
credit is better now than it will be subsequently, and he can more rea- 
dily now than subsequently obtain responsible endorsers. In relation 
to the extension of time on receiving additional security on a weak 
debt, any extension that is productive of security is a less banking evil 
than insecurity ; just as disease, how severe soever and protracted, is 
better when it results in health, than death. 

Adherence to Good Principles.—A banker will be- often subjected to 
importunity by persons who will desire a deviation from the usual 
modes of banking. They will propose a relaxation of good rules, and 
allege therefor some pressing emergency ; but if the relaxation involves 
any insecurity, any violation of law, or of official duty, the banker 
should never submit even when the result may promise unusual lucra- 
tiveness to his bank. While a banker adheres with regularity to known 
forms of business and settled principles, Providence is guarantee for his 
success ; but when he deviates from these, Providence is almost equally 
a guarantee of disaster both personal and official. 

A Banker should beware of Persuasion, and of undue Pertinacity in 
Applicants.—Banking is a business and should be reciprocally benefi- 
cial to the borrower and the lender. When a borrower’s business can- 
not yield the requisite reciprocity of benefit, he will often attempt to 
mend the defect by pertinacity of application, and by persuasions ad- 
dressed to the directors of a bank personally, as well as to the banker ; 
and by servility and sycophancy. Such conduct is a strong symptom 
of some latent defect in the applicant’s pecuniary position, and the ap- 
pliances should strengthen a banker in his refusal of loans, rather than 
facilitate their acquisition. Loans thus obtained rarely result favorably 
to the lender. 

A Banker should beware of Speculators—No man is safe when en- 
gaged in a speculation, especially when the price of the article that he 
purchases is above the usual cost of its production. The speculator’s 
intellect soon loses its control over him, and he will be controlled by 
his feelings, and they are unnaturally excited. He becomes mono- 
maniac in the particular concern with which he is engaged. . He will 
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increase his purchases beyond all moderation, and at prices which he 
himself, when he commenced his purchases, would have deemed ruin- 
ous. Many banks are destroyed by such speculators. A bank will 
loan to them till its safety seems to require that the speculation must be 
upheld against a falling market; and the effort is made till the contin- 
ued decline in prices ruins both speculators and sustaining bank. 

A Banker should keep independent of his Debtors—When a debtor 
arrives at a certain magnitude of indebtedness, he becomes the master of 
his creditor, who is somewhat in the position of Jonah when swallow- 
ed by the whale. The debtor can say toa bank thus circumstanced, 
that to stop discounting for him will ruin him, and that his ruin will 
involve a loss of the existing debt. No prudent banker will be placed 
in such a position, but should any banker lapse into so sad an error, he 
will rarely mend his position by yielding to the proposed necessity for 
further loans. He had better brave the existing evil than yield toan ar- 
gument which if already too potent to be disregarded, will acquire ad- 
ditional strength by every further discount, and render his inevitable fall 
more disastrous to his stockholders, and more disreputable to himself. 

Economy.—We will close our summary of a banker’s duties with a 
few remarks on his contingent expenses. The more a banker can re- 
duce their amount, the more easily will he make reasonable dividends 
of profit among his stockholders, without an undue expansion of loans 
and consequent anxiety to himself. The income of a bank is an ag- 
gregate of only petty accumulations. The unnecessary expenditure of 
every hundred dollars the year, will nullify the interest on four ninety 
day loans of fifteen hundred dollars each—loans often withheld from 
meritorious claimants. The economy of which we speak is not any 
unjust abridgment of proper remunerative salaries to faithful officers and 
servants, who should, however, labor diligently and perseveringly in 
their vocations, as men labor in other employments; so that the bank 
may economise in the number of its said agents, instead of economising 
in the magnitude of their salaries. A hundred dollars or a thousand, 
when contrasted with the capital of a bank, may seem a smal] matter, 
and probably bank expenditures are often incurred under such a contrast ; 
but the true contrast lies between the expenditure and the nett per cen- 
tage of a banker’s gains. A bank whose nett income will not exceed 
the legal rate of interest, possesses no fund from which to squander. 
And banks often expend an unduly large part of their capital in x.. .«i- 
tecture to ornament the city of their location, or to rival some neigh- 
boring institution whose extravagance ought to be shunned, not fol- 
lowed. No person has yet shown why banks should be built like 
palaces, while the owners of the banks are to a good extent poor, 
and live humbly. The custom is perhaps founded on the delusion 
of deeming a great capital identical with great wealth. 

When several men for any purposes of gain, unite their several small 
capitals, they may well need a larger building and more agents than 
each man would require were he unassociated; but that the associa- 
tion can afford an organization increased in splendor as much as in 
magnitude, is a fallacy somewhat analogous to the blunder of the Irish- 
man, who hearing that his friend intended to walk forty miles during a 
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day, said that he would walk with him, and then they could walk eighty 
miles. 


PART III-THE MAN. 


Having completed our summary of banking, and the duties consequent 
thereon of a banker, we will subjoin a few suggestions personal to the 
man who is to perform the duties. 

He should be wary of recommendations.—When solicited by a 
neighbor or a friend, few men possess vigour enough, or conscien- 
tiousness enough to refuse a recommendation, or to state therein all 
they suspect or apprehend. They will studiously endeavor noi to 
make themselves pecuniarily responsible by any palpable misrepresen- 
tation, hence they will so qualify the recommendation that it will admit 
of a construction consistent with truth; but the qualification will be so 
enigmatical or subtle, that the banker will not interpret it as the re- 
commender will show subsequently it ought to have been interpreted. 
Besides, the man who merely recommends a loan, acts under circum- 
stances that are much less favorable to caution, than the man who is 
to lend. When we are required to make a loan, our organization 
presents the danger with a vividness, that is not excited by the act of 
recommending. To speculatively believe that we will suffer the ex- 
traction of a tooth, is a wholly different matter from setting down and 
submitting to the operation. Suicide would be far more common than 
it is, if a man could feel when the act was to be performed; as he feels 
when he resolves on performing it. This preservative process of nature 
no banker should disregard by substituting any man’s recommendation, 
for the scrutiny of his own judgment; though he may well give to re- 
commendations all the respect which his knowledge of the recommender 
may properly deserve. 

He should be governed by his own judgment.—By acting according to 
the dictates of his own judgment a man strengthens his own judgment 
as he proceeds; while a man who subordinates his judgment to other 
men’s is continually debilitating his own. Nothing also is more falla- 
cious than the principle on which we ordinarily defer to the decision 
of a multitude of counsellors. If fifty men pull together at a cable, the 
pull will combine the strength of one man multiplied by fifty; but if 
fifty men deliberate on any subject, the result is not the wisdom of one 
man multiplied by fifty, but at most the wisdom of the wisest man of 
the assemblage,—just as fifty men when they look at any object can see 
only what can be seen by the sharpest single vision of the group :— 
they cannot combine their vision and make thereof a lens as powerful as 
the sight of one man multiplied by fifty. A banker may, therefore, well 
resort to other men for information, but he may differ from them all and 
still be right; any way, if he perform the dictates of his own judgment 
he perferms all that duty requires; if he act otherwise, he performs less 
than his duty. Let the counsel of your heart stand, says the Bible; 
and by way of encouragement, it adds, that a man can see more of what 
concerns himself, than seven watchmen on a high tower. 

Finally.—As virtue’s strongest guarantee is an exemption from all 
motive to commit evil, a banker must avoid all engagements that may 
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make him needy. If he wants to be more than a banker, he should 
cease from being a banker. Should he discover in himself a growing 
tendency to irritability, which his position is apt to engender, let him 
resist it as injurious to his bank and his peace ; and should he find him- 
self popular, let him examine whether it proceeds from the due discharge 
of his duties. A country banker was some few years ago dismissed 
from a bank which he had almost ruined, and was immediately tendered 
an honorary public dinner by the citizens of his village, into whose favor 
his misdeeds had unwisely ingratiated Lim. The service of massive 
plate that was given to a president of the late United States Bank was 
in reward of compliances which soon after involved in disaster every 
commercial interest of our country. Could we trace actions to their 
source, these mistakes of popular gratitude would never occur. The 
moroseness that we abhor proceeds often from a sensitiveness that is 
annoyed at being unable to oblige ; while the amiability that is applaud- 
ed, proceeds from an imbecility that knows not how to refuse. 

A banker should possess a sufficiency of legal knowledge to make 
him suspect what may be defects in proffered securities, so as to submit 
his doubts to authorized counsellors. He must, in all things be emi- 
nently practical. Every man can tell an obviously insufficient security, 
and an obviously abundant security ; but neither of these constitute any 
large portion of the loans that are offered to a banker. Security prac- 
tically sufficient for the occasion is all that a banker can obtain for the 
greater number of the loans he must make. If he must err in his judg- 
ment of securities, he had better reject fifty good loans than make one 
bad debt; but he must endeavor not to err on the extreme of caution 


or the extreme of temerity; and his tact in these particulars will, more 
than in any other, constitute the criterion of his merits as a banker. 


BANK STATISTICS. 
Branch of the Bank of Tennessee at Rogersville, 17 May, 1849. 


RESOURCES. 
Bills and Notes discounted, .. . at + « « $335,190 25 
Appropriation to Improvement of Rivers, gia Aone eo 17,985 37 
<I S Parae eee ee 15,752 66 
SE rr ae ae ee ee ae ee ee 17,863 66 
Expense Account, .. . Ok WSs KC pe radi 1,429 95 
Notes of other Banks and Checks a ra eae 100,606 54 
Gold and Silveron hand, . . aca a ak ee 110,013 09 


$598,841 52 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock from Parent Bank at Nashville, . . . . . . $254,208 00 
Circulation, . . heme Bp ie R= SE re ae ae 233,050 00 
Treasurer of Seensieee, Pte Caen oe bs oe ges 529 88 
Discount, Interests and Exchange, PR a a ET ee 7,565 70 
Damages on Bills of nintagte wo 6 Mean TE 530 10 
Due to Banks, . . . « sigetzedets Ye ot ae 79,857 23 
Individual Depositors, .. . Pye eee ey ee oe 23,100 61 


Total Liabilities, . . ..... =... se so $596,841 52 
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LIABILITIES. 


Circulation, . 


Individual Deposits ‘ 


Capital, . « 
Bank Balances, 
Surplus Fund, 


Profits undivided, . 


Dividends unpaid, 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total Liabilities, 


RESOURCES. 


Loans, .. 
Bank Balances, 
Real Estate, 
Specie on hand, 
Bank Notes, 


Due from _— ‘. 


Stocks, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total Resources, 


Bank Statistics. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Comparative View of the Banks of Connecticut. 


‘April, 1846. 


. $4,565,947 


1,813,821 
8,475,630 
362,118 
427,671 
169,346 
78,152 


$15,892,685 


April, 1846. 


. $13,032,600 


1,036,552 
366,956 
481,367 
276,758 
380,342 
315,210 

2,898 


$15,892,685 


April, 1847. 
$4,437,631 
1,751,655 
8,605,742 
245,817 
473,424 
231,426 
31,267 
7,810 


$15,784,772 


April, 1847. 
$12,781,857 
1,250,411 
349,045 
462,165 
227,481 
332,542 
301,902 
79,368 


$15,784,772 


April, 1848. 
$4,891,265 
1,994,590 
8,726,381 
299,398 
595,908 
261,326 
29,132 
10,830 


$16,808,829 


April, 1848. 
$13,424,654 
1,301,635 
329,407 
517,700 
227,603 
390,544 
505,978 
111,308 


$16,808,829 





April, 1849. 
$4,511,571 
2,100,272 
8,985,916 
364,966 
684,316 
260,430 
33,220 
6,311 


$16,947,002 


April, 1849. 
$13,740,591 
1,087,757 
332,751 
575,676 
196,273 
385,860 
522,010 
106,084 


$16,947 ,002 





There has been an increase of Capital Stock since April, 1846, of $510,286, among 
the banks of the whole State, viz: 
For the yur nang April, 1847, 


“ec 


se 


«1848, 


= 1849, 


Since April, 1848, the following banks have increased their capital stock, viz: 
Hartford—Phenix Bank, 


Farmers and Mechanics Bank, 


New Haven—New Haven aunts Bank, 


Norwich—Merchants’ Bank, 
Thames Bank, 
Connecticut Bank, 


“e 


“ 


Meriden—Meriden Bank, . . 
Tolland—Tolland County Bank, 
Falls Village—Iron Bank, . 
East Haddam—East Haddam Bank, 


And the following new banks created: 


Saybrook—Saybrook Bank, 
Waterbury— Waterbury Bank, 
Birmingham—Manufacturers Bank, . 


Total increase of Bank Capital since April, 1848, 


$130,112 
120,639 
. 259,535 


$2,600 


$151,830 
23,650 
47,785 
36,270 


$259,535 


510,286 


Our space in this No. will not permit the insertion of the Annual Report for 1849 


of the Bank Commissioners of Connecticut. 


It will probably appear in our July 


No. Since the publication of the report, the Winsted Bank has commenced opera- 


. tions with part of its capital paid in. 











The United States Mint. 


THE UNITED STATES MINT 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Illustrated by a fine steel engraving of the Mint, executed by the medal-ruling 
machine, under the direction of Mr. J. Saxton, and designed as a frontispiece to the 
third volume of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


The United States Mint was established in 1791, and by several suc- 
cessive acts of congress, has been continued at Philadelphia. In 1829, 
the present building (see engraving) was commenced in Chesnut street, 
near Broad street. [t is a splendid building, faced with marble, and 
presents a front of 122 feet, divided into a portico 62 feet long, and 
two wings each of 30 feet. The building is of the Ionic order, taken 
from the celebrated Grecian temple on the river Ilissus, near Athens. 

Our present information is derived entirely from two valuable works, 
published under the authority of the officers of the mint, entitled Ist, A 
Brief Account of the Collection of Coins belonging to the Mint of the 
United States, more particularly of the Antique Specimens. By Wil- 
liam E. Dubois, Assistant Assayer of the Mint. Philadelphia, 1846. 
2d, A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations—showing their 
History, Legal Basis, Actual Weight, Fineness,and Value: with Treatises 
on Bullion and Plate, Counterfeit Coins, Specific Gravity of Precious 
Metals, and Statistics of the Coinage throughout the World. By J. R. 
Eckfeldt and William E. Dubois, one vol. 4to—illustrated with engravings 
of nearly 300 coins. Philadelphia, 1842. 

The mint at Philadelphia was the only one in operation, until 1838. 
The branches at New Orleans, Charlotte, N.C. and Dahlonega, Ga. then 
commenced operations. In addition to the volumes now mentioned, 
there is a beautiful volume with several hundred illustrations, from the 
London press, entitled “ History of Coins”’ From this last work, our 
readers will find copious and interesting extracts in the early part of our 
second volume. 

Our readers will find full statements of the annual coinage of the mint 
and branches, on page 93 of our present volume. 

Bullion is brought to the mint in every form; amalgamations from 
the ore, bars, plate, jewelry, and foreign coin. All these present a great 
variety as to quality. Some of the metal will be nearly pure; other 
portions will be of lower grade, and in every proportion, down to two- 
thirds fine, orless. Part will also be ductile, and fitto work ; part will 
be brittle, and will require a process of toughening. Once more, a de- 
posit will often consist of the two metals, gold and silver, in a mixed 
mass, requiring to be parted by chemical agents. To ascertain all these 
points is the business of the assayer. 

To bring this heterogeneous mass into good malleable metal, and to 
separate the gold from the silver, are not strictly mint operations. In 
some countries, these preliminary processes have to be performed by 
private refiners. At the Mint of the United States, a department is pro- 
vided for the parting, refining, and standarding of the metals, and casting 
them into ingots or small bars, suitable for the manufacture of coin. 
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These bars are about twelve inches long, half an inch thick, and from 
one to one and a half inches in width, according as they are to be used 
for different sizes of coin. Before they can be wrought, their fineness is 
tested by an assay; and those which are found better or worse than the 
legal limits, are sent back to be melted and cast over again, at the pro- 
per rate. 

The coining presses are of various sizes, to suit the different denomi- 
nations of coin; those for the dollar and the half dime, compared to- 
gether, are as a ponderous machine by the side of a plaything. The 
usual speed of striking is sixty pieces per minute for the dollar and half- 
dollar, seventy-five for the quarter-dollar, ninety for the dime and half- 
dime. 

The mint is now manned by about sixty officers, clerks, and work- 
men. By the addition of ten or twelve men of the latter class it would 
be competent to a coinage of six millions of dollars annually, half in 
gold and half in silver, with a due proportion of small coins, and at an 
expense to the government of $70,000. But if the institution were put 
to its utmost capacity, and with a still further increase of hands, it is es- 
timated that it would accomplish a coinage of twelve millions annually, 
the cost of which would be $106,000. 

The suite of apartments in the mint, appropriated to the exhibition of 
coins, ores, and national medals, occupies the front of the buiding in the 
second story, and measures sixteen feet wide by fifty-four feet long. 
Originally there were three rooms, connecting with each other by fold- 
ing doors; the removal of these has made one large saloon, with re- 
cesses, very commodious and suitable forthe use to which it is applied. 
The eastern and western rooms are of uniform size and construction ; 
the central one has a dome and skylight, supported by four columns; 
with a corresponding window in its floor (protected by a railing) to light 
the hall of entrance below. 

The ancient coins are displayed in eight cases, mitred in pairs, and 
placed erect against the walls in the wide doorways and the middle room. 
The modern coins are variously arranged; part (including all those of 
the United States) being in a nearly level case which surrounds the rail- 
ing above mentioned ; and part being in upright cases, disposed along 
the walls of the middle and west rooms. The ores, minerals, and me- 
tallic alloys, are placed in the west room ; in the eastern are shown the 
national and other medals, and the fine beams used for the adjustment of 
weights. All the cases are fronted with glass, and besides allowing an 
inspection of every specimen, present an agreeable coup d’@il on enter- 
ing the room, especially by the middle door. At the present time, the 
aggregate of specimens of old coins is, in gold, 605; silver, 2047 ; bil- 
lon, (a mixture containing silver, but less than half,) 324; brass and 
copper, §22; platina, 4; in all 3802.—Compared with the numismatic 
cabinets’ of Europe, our collection is indeed but a dwarf in size, and 
may stand second, in that respect. 

The above particulars, if not satisfactory to the reader, will at least 
aid him in understanding the routine, whenever he may please to visit 
the mint. 

Visiters are admitted in prescribed hours, if attended by an officer or 
conductor of the institution. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Nortu Caroitina.—The Bank of Fayetteville, N. C., has been oupaind b 
the election of John D. Starr, Esq., as President, (salary $500,) and William 
Broadfoot, Esq., as cashier, (salary $1000,) the officers are preparing to put the 
Bank in operation at an early day. The amount of capital subscribed is $140,000. 

MassacHusetts.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Milford Bank, Mass., 
on the 21st May, Lee Claflin, Esq., was elected President. 


Bank or Commerce, New Yorx.—A o“- in the policy of this Institution 
having taken place, we annex its statement for May 14th: 


CAPITAL STOCK. 











24,162 full shares, . A . : ‘ Z : 2,416,200 

25,838 scrip do. ° ‘ i ‘ ‘ “ - 1,033,520 
50,000 shares, ° ° ° : . . ° - $8,449,720 
Profits on hand, . : i ‘ i ‘ i , ‘ ‘ 284,982 
Deposites, P . ‘ ° ‘ P ‘ : . ; 2,047,564 
Circulating notes from the Comptroller, . . : . eh 190,000 
Balance due to City Banks, . ‘ , : ae 85,767 
Do. do. Distant Banks, é ‘ - : : * ‘ ; 649,236 
Dividends unpaid, ‘< ; ‘ : : ‘ ; ; 4,442 
$6,711,711 
Loans and discounts, . ; ; ‘ e , j : . 4,210,022 
Stocks owned by the Bank, ‘ ; F : i ; ; ; 806,691 
Banking House, ‘ ‘ 2 r - A . ‘ ‘ ; 110,000 

Notes of other Banks, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 801,874 

Cash, Do. of Bank of Commerce, . ; - ‘ . 89,905 
Specie, P ; ‘ a - = ‘ - 681,719 1,523,498 
Miscellaneous, . F , ; ‘ , , 2 é ‘ fi 61,500 
$6,711,711 


The Bank commenced its operations April 27, 1839. The total of bad debts from 
that time to this is $ 63,764. 

No bad debts were made during the year 1848. 

A dividend of 4 per cent. was made for the half-year ending January last—being 
the 19th dividend since the commencement of business. 

Owing to the existing provisions of the Constitution of the State, renderin 
stockholders liable individually for the debts of banks of issue, the Bank of Com- 
merce, at a late meeting of shareholders, adopted the following : 

Whereas, it is manifest that if this Bank shall not, in fact, after the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1850, issue notes, or any kind of paper credits to circulate as money, no in- 
dividual responsibility will be incurred by the shareholders—therefore 

Resolved, That the Bank of Commerce in New York will issue no notes after the 
31st of October next, nor any kind of paper credits to circulate as money, and the 
President and Cashier are directed to carry this resolution into effect. 


PHILADELPHIA Bank DivipENps, May, 1849.—The following dividends were 


declared in May. Capital. Rat. 
‘apital, e Amount, 


Philadelphia Bank, - «. + $1,150,000 7 $80,500 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, ‘ ‘ 1,250,000 4 50,000 
Commercial Bank, ; . ‘i ‘ 1,000,000 4 40,000 
Mechanics Bank, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 800,000 5 40,000 
Western Bank, ‘ ‘ . ‘ 500,000 5 25,000 
Manufacturers and Mechanics Bank, 300,000 4 12,000 
Southwark Bank, Pe ; 250,000 5 12,500 
Kensington Bank, r ‘ a 250,000 5 12,500 
Bank of Penn Township, ° , 225,000 5 11,250 
Bank of Commerce, ° ; P r 250,000 3 7,500 
Bank of the Northern Liberties . 350,000 5 17,500 
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772 Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Mlonen Market. 
New York, 1 Jung, 1849. 


The rates for money have been essentially reduced within the last thirty days. 
We learn that the banks of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, art 
doing nearly all the good paper that offers; and that loans are readily made, on call, 
at 6a7 per cent. in the street. The foreign exchanges have become more equalized, 
and the importations of specie from England are now small. Bills on London per the 
last Steamer, (30 May,) were sold at 1,08;a 1,09. Paris, 5,275 a 5,25. 

The abundance of money in London has induced a more active demand for, and 
enhanced prices of American Stocks. The quotations for the last month were as 
follows: 





May 11. May 18. 

U.S. six per cent loan, 1868, . 1061-107 108 a 109 
New York five percents... ....... + 94a 9%5 94a 95 
Pennsylvaniafive per cents... . . . . .. + Wa 79 79a 80 
Ohio six per cent., 1860,. . . 2... .. 97 a 98 Ba 99 
Massachusetts, five per cent., sterliag, 2». wa 2 Oe 1015 

South Carolina five per cent., 1805, . . . . . . 88a 90 $9, 90 
Louisiana five per cent. (Union Bank) . . . . 87 seeee 
Maryland five per cent. (sterling,) . .. . . 86 86 a 87 
Alabama five per cent. (sterling,) . . . . . . 60,62 61 a 62 
Virginia five per cent. 1854, . ...... - 80,82 83 


In our own market, U. 8. six per cent. 1868, has reached 115. Maryland sixes, 102 

It will be seen, by reference to another page, that the Bank of Commerce, in this 
city, has determined to cease their issues, in order to obviate the liability of their 
stockholders for the debts of the institution, beyond their own stock. This step will 
probably be followed by others of our city banks, as a measure of safety. The policy 
of the law is a very questionable one. The profits to city banking institutions, from 
their circulation, are not sufficient to induce them to run extra hazards. If the 
existing law be politic in any States, it is less so in New York than any other. The 
community is fully protected by the free bank system, from any eventual losses by 
bank circulation. Under this system, bank issues cannot become redundant; while, 
at the same time, they are based upon the credit of the State, and may be deemed as 
safe as those of any in the world. 

It would, in our opinion, subserve the interests of the public, if other States 
adopted the New York free bank system, whereby their own stocks, and the general 
government stocks would be taken up for permanent investment, and their values 
be more fully sustained. Ohio is the only instance thus far in imitation of New 
York. The Suffolk Bank system, perfect in its operation as it now is, while public 
confidence exists, would be better adapted to extraordinary emergencies if fully based 
upon State credit, in addition to their ordinary stock of coin. 

The absorption of State securities would not, as the Treatise on Banking in this 
No. intimatez, abridge bank circulation. It would be simply a change of hands. 
A chartered bank in the State of New York, in adopting the free bank system, would 
be enabled to maintain the same circulation as formerly. The aggregate circulation 
of the State would be the same, and equal to the demands of the business community 
at large. Thus an old bank, with an ordinary Kine of circulation, of $300,000, 
would, in becoming a free bank, invest that amount of its old issues in State stocks. 
As 2. new institution, it avails itself at once of the same amount in registered circu- 
lation. The same aggregate circulation is maintained, and the only perceptible 
result is that the $300,000 of New York bonds are taken from the stock market, and 
deposited with the Comptroller at Albany; and the former holder invests the pro- 
ceeds of sale ina new channel. The capitai remains in the State. The bank circu- 
lation is undisturbed, and the bank contributes its aid in the maintenance of puBiic 
CREDIT. 


